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so-called Prakrit dialects in India; and these Prakrit 
dialects first assumed a literary position in the Sanskrit 

lays where female characters, both high and low, are 
pivedeend as speaking Prakrit, instead of the Sanskrit 
employed by kings, noblemen, and priests. Here, then, 
we see the language of women, or, if not of women ex- 
clusively, at all events of women and domestic servants, 
gradually entering into the literary idiom, and in later 
times even supplanting it altogether ; for it is from the 
Prakrit, and not from the literary Sanskrit, that the 
modern vernaculars of India branched off in course of 
time...... We have Greek in ite two dialects, the Holic 
and the Ionic, with their subdivisions, the Doric and 
Attic. In German we find the High and the Low German ; 
in Celtic, the Goidhelic and Cymric, as in India the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit ; and it is by no means an unlikely 
or merely fanciful explanation, that, as Grimm suggested 
in the case of High and Low German, so likewise in the 
other Aryan languages, the stern and strict dialects, the 
Sanskrit, the olic, the Goidhelic, represent the idiom of 
the fathers and brothers, used at public assemblies ; 
while the soft and simpler dialects, the Prd&krit, 
the Ionic, and the Cymric, sprang originally from 
the domestic idiom of mothers, sisters, and servants at 
home. But whether the influence of the language of 
women be admitted on this large scale or not, certain it 
is, that through a thousand smaller channels their idioms 
everywhere find admission into the domestic conversation 
of the whole family, and into the public speeches of their 
assemblies. The greater the ascendency of the female 
element in society, the greater the influence of their 
language on the language of a family or a clan, a village, 
or a town.” 

Whilst agreeing in the main with the general 
drift of the professor's observations, a few particu- 
lars court animadversion. 

1. Where does Dante speak of the ‘‘silent in- 
fluence of ladies” on the language of old Latium ? 
In the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ ‘ Vita Nuova,’ or Latin 
works? Assertions without references are most 
irritating, for the perpetrators of which a literary 
pillory is needed. 

2. Of Sanskrit and Prdkrit I know nothing, 
and so must take Prof. Miiller’s ipse dizit on them 
unreservedly; but as to Greek I always understood 
that the Aolic dialect was derived from the Doric, 
not vice versé. I can quite believe, however, that 
the Ionic of Hippocrates and Anacreon owes its 
feminine influence, just as the harshness 
of Pindar’s Doric (or Aolic) is traceable to a male 
source, 

3. The difference between High and Low Ger- 
man is a terra incognita to me, but I have a word 
to say about Goidhelic and Cymric (or Irish and 
Welsh), with both of which I am tolerably con- 
versant. Though generally grouped together in 
the Celtic family of languages, there is as much 
linguistic affinity between them as exists between 
Chinese and Spanish. The only perceptible 
rapprochement consists in their similar guttural 
enunciation and softness, which latter characteristic 
would point equally to the female origin or shaping 
of both tongues. Of course it is pure conjecture in 
each case ; but however it may be with Welsh, I 
fancy Prof. Miiller has got hold of the stick by the 


wrong end with regard to Irish. His own admis- 
sions, as contained in the closing sentence of the 
quotation, together with historic facts, bear me out 
in this. The “ascendency of the female element 
in society ” was very marked in Ireland during the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries—the Augustan 
epochs of Irish literature—as Dr. Healy points 
out in his interesting chapter “The Ministry of 
Women” in his ‘ Ancient Irish Church,’ and to 
that ascendency was very likely due the formation 
in great part of the old Erse. Goidhelic, there- 
fore, it seems to me, was quite as much the 
“ domestic idiom of mothers, sisters, and servants 
at home ” as ever Cymric was. J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


FAMILY OF STRACHAN, 


About twenty-five years ago there were in these 
columns numerous queries and one note about this 
family. Burke contains two articles on the 
Strachans of Thornton, one in the ‘ Extinct 
Baronetage,’ p. 637, and the other in the ‘ Peerage 
and Baronetage’ from 1845 to 1855. As the title was 
conferred in 1625, with remainder to heirs male 
general, it is probable that an heir exists, and that 
the baronetcy will some day be claimed. In the 
mean time I have put together some notes on the 
name which may elicit further information about 
this ancient Scottish family. 

1. (?) David Strachan of Carmylie is said to 
have married Isabel, daughter of David, (the in- 
tet polated) third Lord Ogilvie of Airlie (see Wood’s 
* Douglas’s Peerage,’ i. 30). 

2. Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Strachan of 
Thorntoun, married Andrew Arbuthnott, fourth 
son of Sir Ro. Arbuthnott of Arbuthnott, who had 
a charter of Little Futhes, confirmed May 8, 1556. 
_ ay was granted by George Stratoun at 

itcarles, Oct. 31, 1555 (see Reg. Mag. Sig. 
No. 1071). 

3. —— Strachan of Brigton married the fourth 
daughter (by his second wife) of Ro. Arbuthnott of 
Arbuthnott, who died Oct. 15, 1579. 

of Lauriston, married, c. 
0, Margaret, eldest daughter of Sir i 
Lindsay, of Edzell and Bewfort. — 

5. John Strachan of Thorntoun, married ¢. 
1610-20, Margaret, daughter of John Lindsay. 
Lord Menmuir, by his first wife, Marion Guthrie. 

6. David Strachan of Carmylie, married, c. 
1580-90, as first husband of Isabella, fifth daughter 
of Patrick, sixth Lord Gray. She married, secondly 
Sir Alexander Falconer of Halkerton. : 

7. Catherine, daughter of —— Strachan of 
Thorntoun, married, c. 1560-70, as second wife of 
John Middleton of Middleton, and was poet 9 
mother of the Earl of Middleton. 

8. Catherine Strachan, married, c. 1610-20. Ro. 
Middleton of Culdhame, second son of above and 
father of the earl. 
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9. James Strachan of Carmylie, married, c. 
1600, Barbara, second daughter of Patrick Maule 
of Panmure. 

10. Euphame Strachan married John Carnegie 
of Kennaird, who fell at Flodden ; ancestor of the 
Earl of Southesk. 

11. —— Strachan of Carmylie, married, c. 1530, 
Mary, daughter of Sir Ro. Carnegie of Kinnaird. 

12. —— Strachan of Tarrie, married, c. 1740, 
Elizabeth, daughter (by his third wife) of Sir David 
Carnegie of Pitarrow. 

13. Alexander Strachan of Glenkindie, married, 
c. 1590, Elizabeth, daughter of Duncan Forbes of 
Monymusk, and widow ot Barclay of Towie. 

14. Rey. Thomas Strachan, married, c. 1690, 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Alexander Blair of 
Balthyock. 

15. Rev. John Strachan, minister of the Kirkton 
of Lethindy, married, c. 1610, Margaret, daughter 
of Patrick Blair of Pittendreich. 

16. Peter Strachan, writer in Edinburgh, married, 
c. 1690-1700, Jean, daughter (by his first wife) of 
Jobn Farquharson of Inverey. 

17. Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Strachan 
of Thorntoun, married, c. 1560, William Forbes of 
Corse, ancestor of Craigievar. 

18. Sir John Strachan of Thorntoun, married, c. 
1630, a daughter of William Forbes of Craigievar. 
His son, Sir William Forbes, was made a baronet 
in 1630. 

19. Margaret, daughter of —— Strachan of 
Balgall and widow of John Burnett of Elrick, 
married, c. 1730, as second wife of Sir Arthur 
Forbes, fourth baronet of Craigievar. 

20. A lady of the name of Strachan married 
John Grant, ancestor of Lord Glenelg. 

21. Ann, daughter of William Strahan, Esq., 
married, as first wife of John Harvey, Mayor of 
Norwich, who died 1742, ancestor of Sir Charles 
Harvey, Bart., of Crown Point. 

22. “Miss Strachan of London,” married, c. 
1710-20, Andrew Drummond of Stanmore, founder 
of the banking house, and brother of fourth Vis- 
count Strathallan. 

23. Christian, daughter and heir of Sir Patrick 
Strahan, Knt., married, c. 1740-50, Rev. William 
Oakeley, ancestor of Sir Charles William Atholl 
Oakeley, Bart. (Was her name Catherine /) 

24. Margaret Strachan, married, c. 1440, David 
Lyon of Lethen, brother of first Lord Glammis. 

25. J. Strahan, married, 1815, Caroline, daughter 
of William Dalrymple of Fordel and Cleland. 

26. Alexander Strachan of Carmylie, married, 
temp. David II., Christian, daughter of Sir Henry 
Maule of Panmure. See No. 9 supra. 

27, James McGill Strachan, of Toronto (formerly 
Captain 68th Foot), eldest son of John Strachan, 
Bishop of Toronto, married, Oct. 31, 1844, Augusta 
Anne, second daughter of Sir John Beverley 
Robinson, Bart. 


28. William Strachan married, 1881, Sophia 
Jane, daughter of Rev. William Scott Robinson 
and widow of Capt. Napier Douglas Robinson, 
7th Fusiliers, brother of Sir George Abercrombie 
Robinson, Bart. 

29. Louisa Ann, daughter of Col. Strachan, of 
the 32nd Regiment, married, c. 1790, as first wife 
of Roger Conner of Connerville, co. Cork. 

30. Grace, daughter of Francis Strachan, of 
Edinburgh, married Francis Farquharson of 
Haughton, who died s.p.m. Feb. 28, 1767. 

31. Margaret, daughter of Peter Strahan, of 
Edinburgh, married, c. 1700, as first wife of Peter 
(tordon of Abergeldie. 

32. Margaret, daughter of Alexander Strachan 
of Glenkindy, married, c. 1650, James Leith, and 
was ancestor of the Leiths of Leithhall, &c. 

33. Mary Elizabeth, only daughter and heir of 
James Strahan, of Lower Tooting, Surrey (of the 
Thorntoun family), married, 1786, James Fuller- 
ton Lindsay-Carnegie of Spynie, &. Sicma, — 

(To be continued.) 


THomas SHADWELL DrypDEN.— 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 

This well-known line of Dryden occurs in 
‘Absalom and Achitophel, pt. i. v. 163; and 
that poem was first published in 1681. But I was 
struck some time ago, in reading Thomas 
Shadwell’s comedy ‘The Sullen Lovers,’ first per- 
formed at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, May 5, 
1668 (see Genest, i. 85), to find the words: “Great 
wits, you know, have always a mixture of mad- 
ness.” They occur nearly at the beginning of the 


‘third act of this play (Shadwell’s ‘ Works,’ ed. 


1720, i. 47). They are spoken by Lady Vaine to 
Sir Positive At-all, and refer to Emilia, one of the 
sullen lovers, who at the moment was on the stage. 
I wish merely to point out the coincidence, 
Perhaps somebody can explain it, if it is worth 
while, and if it has not been explained already. 
Very likely the same thought may have occurred 
to both writers, and Shadwell happened to use it 
first. Very likely also Dryden’s quarrel with 
Shadwell had nothing to do with the matter. 
What strikes one now is the use of the word 
‘* wits” in each case. But in those days a bril- 
liant man was spoken of as a “wit,” or as a “‘man of 
good parts.” Those terms were intelligible, they 
meant what they said ; this is not always the case 
with the more modern and somewhat lacquered 
term “a genius,” used so often by over-enthu- 
siastic admirers, Henry M. 


Breakine Guiass.—The superstition that finds 
in shattered glass a portent or sign of approaching 
death or fearful trouble has been frequently the 
subject of comment. A few modern examples may 
be recorded. In Marie Bashkirtseffs ‘ Journal’ 
there are many evidences of a belief in the 
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ominous consequences of accidental glass smashing. 
“TI have broken my looking glass. Death or a 

t misfortune. This superstition freezes me” 
p- 233). When her grandfather is dying she 
notes, “ A glass was broken in grandfather's room ” 
(p. 301). 

“ The artificial leaves on the mantel piece caught fire 
from the blue candles and cracked the glass. But mis- 
fortunes do not come because glasses break ; glasses break 
because misfortunes are to happen, We should be thank- 
fal for the warning.” —P. 364. 

“T am tormented by the darkest presentimente, and I 
am so frighted at all these omens! On Paul's birthday 
I found a taper at my place, forgotten there, it seems, 
by the man who lighted the lustres. And all those 
broken looking glasses! So I ask myself, Is some evil 
about to happen !’—P. 476. 

“ As I am very fond of the atelier, and particularly 
anxious to have Julian's friendship and help, I was 
afraid he might receive me coldly, as I had broken a 
looking glass.” —P. 479. 

Marie’s mind was clear and courageous, a mind 
that one might expect would “‘ defy augury.” She 
has described herself and truly :— 

“T am essentially of a hair-splitting character, as much 
through an excess of delicate perception as through self- 
esteem, a desire to seek for the truth, through fear of 
following a wrong track, or of failure.” 

It is a matter for regret that these superstitions 
and omens haunted her to an early grave. 
Students of folk-lore, such as George Borrow, who 
have studied the science direct from Nature, must 
often have been struck at the fortuitous fulfilments 
—the inexplicable sequences—which might almost 
justify faith in superstitions, and partly explain 
their hold on the vulgar mind. This instance I 
can vouch for. A group of persons stood discuss- 
ing the state of a sick friend, when one of the 
number accidentally knocked down a glass, and 
shattered it into fragments. “—— is dead,” said 
one. ‘‘ It is a death notice,” said another. Such 
it turned out; the person died in the same hour. 
The superstition is widely diffused. F. Marion 
Crawford refers to it in his latest work, ‘ Pietro 
Ghisleri’: “‘ He believes in this nonsense, and I do 
not. Pietrasanta mentioned your name, and acci- 
dentally broke a glass at almost the same moment.” 
In Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities’ there is this 
reference :— 

“ Mirrors were used by magicians in their diabolical 

rations, and in ancient times was practised a kind of 
divination by the looking-glass ; whence, it should seam, 
mas been derived the present popular notion, according 
to which the breaking of a looking-glass is accounted a 
most unlucky accident, being ominous of the losa of his 
best friend by the person to whom it belongs. Grose 


esting to trace its history from a symbol to a prog- 
nostic. W. A. Henperson, 


Dublin. 


Feast.’—In the Atheneum of 
April 1 last appeared a highly interesting letter 
of Walter Scott’s, dated July 29, 1809. It is ad- 
dressed to Joseph Cooper Walker,* Esq., St. 
Valerie, Bray, Ireland, and published owing to 
the courtesy of Miss Walker. Inter alia, the ac- 
complished writer refers to his having been 
“engaged from time to time in re-editing the Leveson 
collection of pamphets in the first vol. I inserted, 
for the first time, Dewick’s pictures of Ireland with the 
engravings, which are very curious, and, I believe, 
nowhere existing but in our copy in the Advocates’ 
Library. Did you ever look at them in the course of 
your interesting remarks on Hibernian antiquities?...... 
If you have not seen these prints let me have the pleasure 
of presenting you with a set of them. There were 
twelve originally, but several are destroyed. Among 
those which have perished is one which I regret more 
than all the rest, representing an Irish festival like that 
doubtless of the noble O’Rourke ; and having come round 
again to Swift, allow me to inquire if the Irish original 
of ‘O'Rourke's noble feast’ be still preserved, and if a 
literal prose translation could by any means be procured,” 
Evidently Scott attached great value to the poem, 
so that I think the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be 
pleased to know that a copy of the Irish original 
is extant, and can readily be seen in Vallancey’s 
‘Grammar of the Irish Language,’ 1781, pp. 128, 
131, accompanied with an English version by 
Dean Swift. C. M. Collins, Esq., M.R.LA., in 
his ‘Celtic Irish Songs and Song-Writers,’ 1885, 
in a foot-note, p. 110, to ‘O’Rourke’s Feast,’ states 
that the song was 
“written from tradition by MacGauran of Leitrim, a 
contemporary of Carolan, to celebrate a great feast given 
by the O’ Rourke, a chieftain of Leitrim, upon his taking 
leave of his neighbours to visit Queen Elizabeth. The 
castlet where the feast was given still stands a ruin, 
O’Rourket was put todeath in England. The translation 
of MacGauran’s Irish song is by Dean Swift, com- 


mencing,— 
O’Rourke’s noble fare 
Will ne’er be forgot 
By those who were there 
Or those who were not.” 


McGauran or McGovern’s translation begins thus : 


* This gentleman, no doubt, was the author of the 
* Hist. Memoirs of the Irish Bards,’ published in 1786. 

t+ O'Rourke's Castle —T. C. Croker, Eeq., in his ‘ Fairy 
Legends of the South of Ireland,’ 1862, in a treasure 
legend called ‘ Linn-na-Payshtha,’ at pp. 325-333, gives 
a charming description of the locus in quo of Breffni's 
princely hall; and very amusing is the recital of the 
legend referring to an island about fifty yards from the 


gives it as betokening death in the family circle, com- 
monly of the master,."’"—P. 673, 1888 edition. 


old hall bearing the said title,and the adventure of 
Manus O'Rourke, who tried to take the secreted gold 
but was foiled by the Payshtha-more, or great worm. 


An instance of the deliberate breaking of a bottle 
as a prognostication of death, in Jeremiah, xix. 10, 
11, suggests that the Hebrews placed credence in | 
some form of this superstition. The broken vessel | 
was used as a symbol of death ; it would be inter- 


I O Rourke.—Walker, in his ‘ trish Bards’ aforesaid, 


| refers to the amours of Queen Elizabeth with this chief- 


tain (Appendix, pp. 81, 82), which resulted in his death, 
according to a wild story related in the county of 
Leitrim, 
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The revel-rout of (the O’Rourks is in the memory of all 
men. 

See ‘ A Chronological Account of nearly 400 Irish 
Writers,’ 1820, by E. O'Reilly, Esq., under the 
year 1712.* Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘Memoirs 
of Jonathan Swift, D.D.,’ 1834, vol. ii. p. 435, 
informs us that 

“the Dean’s promptitude in composition was equal to 
his smoothness and felicity of expression. At Mr. Gore’s, 
in the county of Cavan, he heard the lively air called the 
* Feast of O'Rourke,’ and obtaining a literal translation 
of the original Irish song from the author, Mr. Mac- 
Gowran, executed with surprising rapidity the spirited 
translation which is found in his worke.” 

This song was set to music by Carolan (the 
last of the Irish bards), who was one of McGauran’s 
earliest friends, and is preserved in Carolan’s ‘ Irish 
Airs ; or, Old Irish Tunes,’+ published in Dublin 
about the year 1780, p. 1, under the title of ‘ Ple 
Raca na Rourkaugb.’ 

Joseph Henry McGovern. 

60, Victoria Street, Liverpool. 


Sir Byssu in the neighbour- 
hood of Field Place, a few days ago, I picked up 
a curious bit of Shelleyan lore which may be of 
interest to biographers. I donot know whether it 
has appeared in print ; if so, I hope to be forgiven 
for repeating it. A gentleman whose family have 
resided in the neighbourhood of Horsham for two 
hundred years, and whose grandfather knew the 
Shelleys at Field Place, tells me that when Sir 
Byssh was offered a baronetcy he took up his pen, 
and wrote quickly :— 

An honor’d name was giv'n to me : 

Unsullied I have kept it, 

Though I’ve no wish 

To be Sir Byssh— 

My son ’s a whim 

To be “ Sir Tim ”— 

And therefore, I accept it. 

Ricaarp Epecumse. 

Swan Inn, Alton, Hants. 


“Cuacon A son coir.”—So I copy from suc- 
cessive editions of the ‘ Dictionnaire de I’ Académie’; 
but during perhaps the whole of this céntury 
English compilers of quotation books and the like 
—commencing with Macdonnel, the seventh edition 
of whose book is dated 1819, and ending with the 
‘Stanford Dictionary ’—have presented the phrase 


* Walker—vide ‘ Hist. Memoirs of the Irish Bards,’ 
1818, second edition, vol, ii. p. 303—gives the death of 
McGauran (or McGovern), under the year 1710; he says 
also that he was a great favourite with Lord Chancellor 
Cox, and excelled in the ludicrous species of poetry. 
See my foot-note herein in an article in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8th 8, 
iii. 282, on ‘ The Three Septsof Gauran or Govern.’ Mr. 
Walker states that a faithful poetical translation of ‘ Ple- 
raca na Ruarcach’ has been since published by Charles 
Wilson, and refers to his Irish poems, published in the 
year 1782. 

T It can also be seen at the end of vol. i., ibid. No. 19, 


thus: “Chacun a son gotit,” involving, if ever used 
by a Frenchman, a very awkward ellipsis, Mr. 
King, a recent compiler, adds the needless caution : 
‘* Not to be translated ‘ Every man has the gout’” 
(the italics are mine). In another dictionary of 
quotations (published by Shaw) I find, besides the 
above, “Chacun A sa marotte.” Charming con- 
sistence ! 

The current form, according to M. Gasc, who 
has kindly supplied me with information, is “a 
chacun son gotit,” or, colloquially, ““Chacua son 
gofit,” as it is given in the English-French vo.ume 
of Tarver’s dictionary, sub “ Taste.” 

F. Apams. 


‘‘IyripvLaTe.”—I do not find this usefal and 
easily derived verb in the best dictionaries within 
reach. The ‘ Encyclopedic Dict.’ gives the sub- 
stantive “infibulation,” with due etymology and 
definitions, but no illustrative references. The verb 
is used by De Quincey iff the second of his articles 
on Sir William Hamilton (‘ Works,’ vol. xvi. p. 147, 
ed. 1871). This is the passage :— 

“ A dangerous subject is a philosopher. For, even if 
he has not formally and b ly entangled himself con- 
troversially in the moving disputes of his age, be 
that up and down his writings will be detected hooks 
and eyes lurking more or less obscurely, that are fitted to 
infibulate him (or, perhaps, meant to infibulate him) 
into the great draperies and arras of the philosophical 
speculations hanging down to coming generations, 
‘Hooks and eyes!’ Is not that image strictly a pla- 
giarism from some respectable tailor and habit-maker? 
Perhaps it is, but cannot be be- 
cause I never saw the word before; and, in fact, I have 
this moment invented it, in order to express an extra 
interest in the subject.” 

The special importance of this characteristic 
paragraph lies in the statement of the invention 
thus announced. Students of philology may have 
something to say on the subject. 

Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Irish Foix-tore.—At p. 170 of ‘ The Fowler 
in Ireland,’ Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey mentions 
that there is a very general feeling against killing 
a swan in Ireland ; something dreadful will sooner 
or later overtake the man who destroys one :— 


“In some counties, notably in the west, the poor 
fowler could not for a purse of gold be induced to fire at 
aswan, They hold the strangely quaint idea that a de- 
parted spirit, perhaps of one of their own kin, is im- 
prisoned in the outward form of each bird, If a shooter 
injure himself as a patriarch, it is freely implied that 
such misfortune is the inevitable punishment of a swan 
murder (perhaps forty or fifty years before) when he 
was young and thoughtless; such never-forgotten act 
being alluded to as the cause of harm, and handed down 
as evid , more ially if the accident was from a 
gunshot wound.” 


Is this superstition, or any cognate belief, known 
to the fowlers and punt-men of the English and 


Scotch coast? In the neighbourhood of Winter- 
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ton, in North Lincolnshire, there is a saying 
that if a tame swan dies its master dies also, but 
I have met with no theory connecting the wild 
swan with death or physical danger and suffering. 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey also notes (p. 255) in 
8 description of the Skellig rocks and rheir ses- 
fowl, that when workmen from the mainland em- 
ployed on buildings on the Large Skellig are 
bidding farewell to the island they invariably cast 
some well-worn article of clothing, oftener than 
not a pair of shoes, at a solitary rock, known as the 
“Blue Man,” which stands abruptly out of the 
ocean. 
At p. 260 he records another interesting, 
though gruesome, custom. One of the beehive- 
shaped cells on the Large Skellig, inhabited many 
centuries ago by monks, is now used as a chapel. | 
Ono a rough altar is a skull, said to be that of a/ 
bishop whose mortuary slab is shown among other 
gravestones, and out of this skull those performing | 
penance drink from a holy well of brackish water | 
nigh at hand. Ws 

“ Duxeries."’— Few little annoyances are more | 
annoying than what I may call “railway” or | 
“School Board” English. Generally one shudders 
slightly and passes on, knowing cure to be hope- | 
less. But an instance of a rather bad case, at which 
I have ground my teeth for years, I met with the 
other day in a work by adignitary of the Church of 
England, who should, I think, be scotched therefor. 

Travellers by rail in Nottinghamshire and there- 
abouts will see what is called ‘‘ The Dukeries ” 
abundantly advertised. Here is a fine old crusted 
joke strangled, which ought to be preserved if only 
to show how little served to amuse our great- 
grandfathers, A century or more ago there were, 
near Worksop, Notts, the seats of four dukes in a 
cluster, the parks actually contiguous, and that of 
a fifth but a mile or two distant. The Duke 
of Norfolk lived at Worksop Manor, the Duke of 
Portland at Welbeck Abbey, the Duke of New- | 
castle at Clumber House, the Duke of Kingston at 
Thoresby Park, and the Duke of Leeds at Kiveton 
Park. In those days duke was pronounced “dook,” 
and so some wag called this assemblage of ducal 
nests a ‘‘dookery.” But the School Board master 
takes his children a picnic to “the Dukeries.” 

W. D. Gatysrorp. 


Latin Aprnorism.— The following passage is 
from ‘The Pre-eminence and Pedigree of Parle- 
ment,’ 1649, p. 22 :— 

“And matters of State, as all other sublunary things, 
are subject to alterations, contingencies and changes | 
which makes the opinions and minds of men vary accord- 
ingly ; not one amongst twenty is the same man to day 
as he was four yeers ago, in point of judgement, which 
runs and alers according to the circumstance and suc- 
cesse of things : And it is a true saying, whereof we find 
common experience, ‘ Posterior dies est prioris Magister.’ 
The day following is the former dayes Schoolmaster, 


| Ther’s another Apborism, The wisdome of one day is 
foolishnes to another, and "twill be so as long as there is 
| @ man left in the World.” 

| Whence is the Latin saying derived? The 
English proverb does not seem to be in Hazlitt’s 
collection. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


BepawEEN Fotk-Lore. — The monastery at 
Sinai was built in the reign of Justinian on its 
present site 
* on account of its being the easiest spot for the pu . 
and because there was water there, and one did not hear 
the echoes and thunderings as one does at the summit of 
the mountain,” —Quotation from ‘The Holy Monastery 
of Sinai, by Perikles Gregoriados, Jerusalem, 1875, in 
*How the Codex was Found, by Mrs. M. D. Gibson, 
1893, p. 97. 

In a foot-note Mrs. Gibson adds: ‘‘ The Beda- 
ween hearing this echo, say that the spirit of 
Moses descends from Sinai.” 

Wituiam Georce Brack. 


Glasgow. 


Appition To 
haps it may be worth recording in ‘N. & Q.’ that 
while collecting materials for a sketch of Carlyle’s 
life, I discovered that the following articles were 
by him. They are not, so far as I know, recorded 
in any bibliography or mentioned by Carlyle’s bio- 
graphers 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 1819, vol. i. 
pp. 63-75, 243-253. Examination of some compounds 
which depend upon weak affinities. By Jacob Berzelius. 

Translated by Thomas Carlyle.]|—This is the first of 
Carlyle’s literary work that rc ached the public, 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 1820, vol. iii. 
pp. 124-138. Remarks on Professor Hansteen’s Inquiries 
concerning the Magnetism of the Earth. [By Thomas 
Carlyle.] Pp. 154-176, 317-342, Outlines of Professor 
Mobs’ New System of Crystallography and Mineralogy. 
{Translated by Thomas Carlyle, } 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 1820, vol. xiv. pp. 670, 
671. Jean Etienne Montucla, by T. C. [i ¢., Thomas 
Carlyle}. 

Thre Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 1821, vol. iv. 
pp. 114-124. Remarks on Dostensee Hansteen’s Inquiries 
concerning the Magnetism of the Earth. [By Thomas 
Carlyle.] Pp. 56-67. Outlines of Professor Mohs’ New 
System of Crystallography and Mineralogy. [ Translated 
by Thomas Carlyle. 

Joan Muir. 

Galston. 


Bownet.”—In the Times of August 28, 
p. 7, col. 5, a correspondent states that Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett said of Mr. Whitbread the other 
day that he acted as a ‘‘ Parliamentary bonnet,” 
and, apparently in illustration of its meaning, 
quotes Littré’s excellent definition of “ chaperon,” 
**Personne agée ou grave qui accompagne une 
jeune femme par bienséance et comme pour ré- 
poudre de sa conduite.” Possibly the writer only 
intended to draw attention to the circumstance 
that in the cases of “bonnet” and “ chaperon” an 
article of dress is used figuratively for a person 
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who covers and protects another. But a reader 
of the letter might be easily misled by this 
reference to “chaperon.” The word ‘“ bonnet,” 
thus used figuratively, is by no means an honour- 
able term, like “chaperon.” A full and clear 
account of the word “bonnet,” as used in the 
House of Commons, may be found in the ‘New 
English Dictionary,’ where it is defined as “ a thing 
or person used to conceal or put a good face upon 
underhand proceedings; a pretended player at 
a gaming-table, or bidder at an auction...... a 
thimble rigger’s accomplice ; a decoy.” <A quota- 
tion, dated 1884, shows that Sir S. Northcote, in 
the House of Commons (Times, April 2), speaking 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, said: “ This is the 
first time I have seen him perform the part of 
‘ bonnet’ to the Government.” 
A. L. 
Oxford, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sr. Martin’s Priory, Dover.—Is any instance 
known of the members of a religious house changing 
their name between accepting the royal supremacy 
in the reign of Henry VIII. and their final dissolu- 
tion? At this priory, in December, 1534, the royal 
supremacy was acknowledged by John the Prior, 
and Giles Springwell, Thomas Vertu, Robert 
Benit, Thomas Lenan, Antony Stowell, Christo- 
pher Lambert, Antony Norborn, and John Thorn- 
tun. Now, two years later (November 16, 1536), 
when the priory was dissolved, the monks are 
known by another name, with the name of 1534 
as an alias: John Lambert (or Folkstone), Prior, 
and Antony Roger (or Norborn), Thomas Wyle 
(or Vertu), Robert Talage (or Benit), Ralph Butler 
(or Fulwell), John Ward (or Thornton), Anthony 
Pebworth (or Stowell). Did they change their 
names for fear of ecclesiastical punishment, after 
acknowledging royal in the place of Papal supre- 
macy; or would the 1534 be their “religious name,” 
and that of 1536 their secular name which they 
had before joining the priory? Reference to books 
on Dover Priory, other than Hasted, Dugdale, and 
‘Arch. Cant.,’ would be acceptable. Replies may 
be direct. Artur Hussey. 

Wingeham, near Dover. 


Convenery.—Lord Cockburn, under date May 4, 
1831 (‘Journal of Henry Cockburn, 1831-1854,’ 
1. i, 14), describes the election of Dundas by the 
Edinburgh Town Council. He says :— 

“The people were unanimous in favour of Jeffery. 
Almost all the public bodies, including the Merchant 
Company, the burgesses, the convenery, and the cor- 
porations, petitioned the council in his favour.” 


What is (or was) a “convenery”? The ‘New 
English Dictionary’ replies, “ A body of persons 
convened together; a convention, assembly, con- 
gress”; but gives a quotation from Miss A. H. 
Dunlop’s ‘ Anent Ola Edinburgh’ (‘‘ The Ports- 
burgh Convenery consisted of four delegates from 
each trade”) which seems to confirm the idea con- 
veyed by Lord Cockburn’s phrase that the con- 
venery was a regularly organized public body, 
having a definite status and definite duties in the 
body politic. 


“ CHIM£RA BOMBINANS IN vVacuo.”—Bisho 
Stubbs has (‘ Lect.,’ xvii. p. 435, ‘On Medizv: 
and Modern History,’ 1887): ‘‘ Surely the idle 
professor, the ‘ chimzra bombinans in vacuo come- 
dens secundas intentiones,’ should have been 
taught before he was tortured.” What is the 
allusion here in the Latin ? Ep. MarsHatt. 


“Sacramentarios Muvistros.”—In Bishop 
Leslie’s ‘ Latin History of Scotland’ the clergy 
of the Reformed Church are called “ Sacramenta- 
rios,” in the following passage: “ Huius rei 
facilius perficiende causa, missis in Germaniam 
nunciis ac literis euocarunt Sacramentarios Minis- 
tros,” p. 532, ed. 1578. I shall be obliged for an 
explanation, with references to authorities. 


Aberdeen. 


“To TAcK.”—In Nares’s ‘ Glossary’ (ed. 
1876) this phrase is said to mean “to keep one at 
bay.” Two quotations are given, both from writers 
of the seventeenth century—one from Heywood’s 
*Troia Britannica,’ 1609, “Though but halfe- 
harnest, yet he holds them tacke”; the other from 
Howell’s ‘Familiar Letters,’ 1650, ‘“‘ They made 
young Count Maarice their governor, who for five 
and twenty years together held tack with the 
Spaniard.” I have lately met with the phrase in 
an eighteenth century author, Charles Jarvis, the 
friend of Pope and Warburton. It occurs in his 
little-known translation of ‘Don Quixote,’ first 
published in 1742, bk. iii, ch. xvii. p. 253: 
“ Sancho...... maugre his ignorance, rudeness, and 
insufficiency, held them all tack.” (By the by, 
can any one tell me the latest date of publication 
of a genuine, unspoilt edition of Jarvis’s ‘Don 
Quixote,’ and the earliest date of the soi-disant 
Jarvis which has taken its place for the last fifty 
years?) I should be extremely grateful if any one 
would give me a quotation for the phrase, either 
earlier than 1609 or later than 1742. What is 
the exact meaning of tack? A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


“Tue Pure Quitt.”—One of your correspon- 
dents, writing on the words dandy, dandiprat, &c., 
states that the expressions, “the cheese,” ‘ pick 
of the basket,” &c., although now almost obsolete 
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on this side of the Atlantic, are still to be heard in 
America. The expression “the pure quill,” having 
a similar meaning, I have often heard used in 
Canada and in the States. Perhaps some of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to say if this 
expression is a Transatlantic survival of one 
formerly current in England, or if it originated in 
America. R. Stewart Patrerson. 
7, Mornington Terrace, Portsmouth. 


“Great Horse Gopmotner.”—What is the 
origin of this most singular phrase? It was 
recently used in the Bishop Auckland police- 
court. The identical phrase, I believe, occurs in 
one of Rhoda Broughton’s novels. 

Josera CoLiinson. 

Wolsingham, co. Durham. 

[See 7% 8S, vii, 33, 172.) 


Hoco’s ‘Queey’s Waxe.’—Can any of your 
correspondents tell me the meaning of the words 
which [ have underlined in the following quota- 
tion from Hogg’s ‘Queen’s Wake’? The words 
are not in Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary ’:— 

In yond grein wudde there is a woike, 

And in that waike there is a wene, 

And in that wene there is a maike 

That nouther hes flesh, blude, nor bene ; 

And dune in yond grein wudde he walks his lene. 


[See 7" 8, vii. 33.] 


Romany Daveuter.—Can any of your readers 

ive me the ancient authority for the story of the 

man daughter who afforded sustenance to her 
captive father from her own breast ? G. 


Potypore Veroit’s ‘ History or EnGianp.’ 
—Where can a copy he seen of the ‘ History of 
ae ,’ by Polydore Vergil, dedicated to Henry 
VIL. and published in 1534 ; and can you inform 
me if there is any reprint of it in recent years ? 

W. Payne. 

Southsea, 


Tae Moat, Futnam Patace.—According to 
ancient tradition, the old moat around the palace 
of the Bishops of London at Fulham was the work 
of the Danes, who encamped about here during one 
of their predatory expeditions. Can any reader 
say if it be possible to throw any light on the 
origin of the moat, or refer me to any early mention 
of it ? Cuas. Jas, Firet. 


Pitrotp: Peryprett: Parsons: Corr.— 
Lydia Pendrell, a lineal descendant of the family 
who assisted Charles II., was married to James 
Pilfold, by whom she had one son and three 
daughters. Pilfold disappeared about 1808. Lydia 
Pendrell married secondly Mr. Parsons, an anti- 

uary, who died (?) 1820; she married thirdly Mr. 
pe, who died about 1829, at North End, Ful- 
ham ; after which she married a fourth time, and 


is supposed to have died about 1837; name of 
fourth husband unknown. Can any information 
be given as to these several marriages and as to 
date and place of her burial ? 
F. Brooxssank GARNETT. 
4, Argyll Road, W. 


“Comes Frivericus Iste.”—This “illustrissimus 
rinceps”’ was a contemporary of Louis X., but 
Sosa find a reference to him. Can any of your 
readers help me? Joun Yous, 
Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. 


ArcasisHo? Herrinc.—Do any of your 
numerous literary contributors know when and 
where Archbishop Herring was born in the year 
16932 There is a good portrait of him painted by 
Hogarth. W. Lovett. 


Sarnt-Fontarxe.—This name is used instead of 
Saint-Florimond as that of a character in ‘The 
Other Fellow,’ an English rendering of the 
Nouveautés vaudeville, ‘Champignol malgré lui.’ 
Is such a combination accurate? Instances are 
advanced of Saint-Pierre, Saint-Hyacinthe, &c. 
These appear to me to be essentially different. 
Pierre, of course, is feminine as stone, but the 
name as Peter is masculine. The same may be 
said of Hyacinthe. Is Fontaine known as mascu- 
line, even as a name; and should the name, if used 
at all, be Sainte-Fontaine, like Sainte-Croix, Sainte- 
Palaye, &c.? I hope Dr. Cnance, or some of the 
philological correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.,’ will settle 
@ question now causing some discussion. I find 
both Saint-Aulaire and Sainte-Aulaire, and I find 
also Saint-Eve, which might, perhaps, be held to 
settle the question. Still I shall be glad of an 
authoritative utterance. 


York Boitpincs Company.—Could any of 
your readers inform me, by letter or through the 
medium of the valuable space of ‘N. & Q.,” how I 
could find the old archives and account-books of 
the above company? I want to find the inventory 
of Edzell Castle. E. R. Liypsay. 

Baicarres, Colinsburgh, N.B. 


“Anstey Har.’’—In the Nineteenth Century 
for August the Rev. Dr. Jessopp mentions at 
the close of his interesting story of Luke Tremain 
that the hero of the story desired that the only 
epitaph placed over his grave should be “ He 
gained the Anstey Hat at eighteen.” Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q’ tell me what the ‘‘ Anstey 
Hat ” is? IcNoRAMUS. 

Leigh, Lancs. 


Stayo Names ror Corns.—John Camden 
Hotten, in his short ‘ History of Slang,’ gives a 
full list of all the vulgar, as opposed to the literary, 
names of English coins, there being, for instance, 
as many as seventeen slang terms for a sixpence. 
I want to know if there are any books in which in- 
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formation is given about slang names of coins in 
other European languages ; or, failing that, can any 
of your readers oblige with details from their per- 
sonal knowledge as to the vulgar terms for coins in 
such languages ? H. W. Watts. 


Tse Bracxsirp’s Sonc.—Of late much has 
been heard of the true idyllic rapture—the delicate 
and sure presentation of rural beauty and sweet- 
ness—displayed in the lyrics of Mr. Norman Gale. 
One of his pieces, entitled ‘Sunny March,’ which 
recently appeared in the Bookman, reveals strange 
things about the yellow-hammer, the sparrow, “a 
milkmaid lass”—are there milkmaid lads in Eng- 
land ?—and, notably, the blackbird. This songster, 
says Mr. Gale, 

Floods the orchard 
With an air too fine for June, 
Trill and run. 
In Scotland the blackbird sings from February to 
July; but in this chilly clime he abstains from 
the “trill and run” with which his brother in 
England would seem to stir the welkin. He 
leaves musical extravaganza to his neighour the 
thrush, or mavis, and rigidly restricts his efforts 
within the limits of a mellow sentimental lay. 
The matter seems to invite the attention of the 
naturalist. It would be a curious and instructive 
experiment to place a Scottish merle within Mr, 
Gale’s orchard and note the result. But does the 
English blackbird really compass “ trill and run”; 
or has the assertion simply been evolved by the 
singer when in a fine frenzy rolling ? 
THomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Roman Roaps in Berxs.—At p. 10 of the | 
Times of September 5 a map is printed of the dis- 
trict covered by the recent military maneeuvres in| 
the north of Berks, and a Roman way is shown as | 
winding from Liddington eastward through Bishop- | 
stone, Idstone, Ashbury, and Childrey, towards 
Wantage, in a direction nearly parallel, at about a 
mile’s distance from the ancient Icknield Way, 
which leads from Avebury to Dunstable. I should 
like to know what is the authority for calling the | 
above a Roman way, and what are its respective | 
termini. At, or near, Liddington the aforesaid 
Icknield Way crosses the Ermine Street from Speen 
to Cirencester and Gloucester ; but I should be 
thankful for antiquarian information regarding the 
Roman way shown in the Times of —— 5. 


Buckinghamshire, 4 miles S.E. from Amersham.” 
I should be glad to know the etymology of this 
word, and if it is synonymous with “ batch,” which 
is an affix frequently found in country names, and 
often used by country people to designate a slope 
or slight elevation. H. Humparigs. 


Lavriz.’—In Chambers’s Journal, 
July 4, 1857, p. 12,1 find this: “That very melody 
they [itinerant Higlanders] play was composed by 
a plaided stranger of higher grade and of more 
noble itinerancy ; it is the ‘ Annie Laurie’ of 
Findlater.” Where can I find particulars of “‘ poor 
Findlater”? The composer of the song is never 
given ; it is marked ‘‘ Anonymous.” 

8. J. A. F. 


Pitt on }—I have seen the say- 
ing attributed both to the Duke of Marlborough 
and to the elder Pitt, that his knowledge of 
English history was wholly derived from Shak- 


spere. To which of them belongs the credit of the 


saying ? W. H. S. Avsrey. 
IpentiFicaTion oF Seat.—Can any of your 
readers assist me in identifying a bronze seal, of 
which the following is a description ? Pointed oval, 
l¢in. by lin., the Virgin, crowned, holding the 
child (with nimbus) in the left hand ; in the right 
hand a sphere (?); in base, under a trefoil arch, 
three-quarter length (in profile) of an ecclesiastic 
(tonsured) to right in attitude of prayer. Inscrip- 
tion, S. WILLI. CAPELL. DE. PENSINTONE. +. The 
object was found on the surface at Boxley, near 
here. ° 
Maidstone. 


Beplies. 
FATHERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ii, 327 ; iii. 34.) 

It would be interesting to have not only a 
list of these venerable senators, but some idea 
as to when the title originated. John Maynard 
is sometimes referred to by the name, he having 
been returned for Totnes and Newport (Corn- 
wall) to both the Short and the Long Parliament 
in 1640, electing, however, to sit for the former, 
and continuing in the House of Commons, with 
but the customary vicissitudes of that troubled 
period, until he died member for Plymouth in 
1690. Lord George Cavendish, successively mem- 


E.C. U. | ber for Weymouth and Derbyshire in the last 

Tae Vacue.—In Dickens's All the Year Round | century, has been named in ‘N. & Q.’ (8" S. iii. 
for May 6, p. 415, appears the following | 34) as a“ Father”; but there was a similar break 
passage : ‘‘ The big house within the park palings | in his continuity of service as member as well as 
is the Vache, a curious name, as to the origin of | change in his constituencies which prevent Mr. 
which archeological pandits give conflicting Gladstone to-day (although he entered Parliament 
accounts.” In an old gazetteer of England and | before Mr. Villiers and has sat longer in the House 
Wales, edited by Thomas Potts, Chiswick, in 1810, | of Commons) being given the title. In point of 
is the following: ‘‘ Vach, The, Burnham Hundred, | absolute length and continuity of service, indeed, 
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John Blackburn, who sat for the undivided county 
of Lancaster from 1784 to 1830, when he retired, 
should probably be reckoned as first in the list of 
“ fathers ” within living memory now to be given. 
The following, so far as I can trace, but I should 
be glad to have any corrections or additions, is 
the list of ‘‘ Fathers of the House of Commons” 
from the time of Thomas William Coke, afterwards 
(1837) first Vicount Coke and Earl of Leicester, of 
Holkham, co. Norfolk, who held the position at 
the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 :— 
Thomas William Coke, Norfolk, 1776 (except 
during the Parliament of 1784-90) to 1832, when 
he retired. 
George Byng, Middlesex, 1780 (except during 
S. Parliament of 1784-90) to 1846, when he 
ied. 
Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, Old Sarum, 
= Montgomeryshire, 1799 to 1850, when he 
i 


Sir Charles Merrik Burrell, Shoreham, 1806 to 
1862, when he died. 

Henry Cecil Lowther, Westmorland, 1812 to 
1867, when he died. 

Heaory Thomas Lowry Corry, Tyrone, 1825 to 
1873, when he died. 


George Cecil Weld Forester, Much Wenlock, 
1828 to 1874, when he succeeded to the peerage. | 

Christopher Rice Mansel Talbot, Glamorgan- 
shire, 1830 to 1885, Mid-Glamorgan, 1885 to 1890, 
when he died. 

Charles Pelham Villiers, Wolverhampton, 1835 | 
to 1885, South Wolverhampton since 1885. 

The next in succession is Samuel Whitbread, 
Bedford since 1852. Avrrep F. Rossiys. 


Trattan Iprom (8 S. ii. 445, 498 ; iii. 37, 171, | 
289, 414; iv. 56, 111).—As may be seen from | 
these references, this subject has undergone a good 
deal of development since its introduction by Dr. 
Cayce, and now seems to have resolved itself | 
into four subdivisions : (1) Is the so-called idiom 
tolerated in polite society! (2) Is it employed 
whether addressing one or more persons? (3) 
Whether is the verb-form ending in vi and em- 
ployed with voi identical with the singular, or is it 
an independent derivation through syncope? (4) 
Is vot used in addressing royalty ? 

Now, although a scholar—not an Italian—may | 
be quite competent to deal with (3), it is obvious 
that the Italian bas an advantage with respect to (4), 
whilst only a Florentine is in a position to give an | 
authoritative answer to the others. This being | 
the case, I brought the whole subject under the | 
notic- -f Prof. Lodovico Biagi, of Florence—to | 
whom 1 4 an introduction from a lady of my | 
acquaintance long resident in that city—forwarding | 
to him copies of ‘N. & Q.’ containing the dis- | 
cussion, and some weeks ago I was favoured with | 
an interesting reply, a translation of which I now 


send you. A prolonged absence from home, where 
I had left the original, has occasioned the delay. 
Prof. Biagi’s note is to the following effect :— 


“ Dicevi, avevi, parlavi, eri, &c., for dicevate, avevate, 

rlavate, eravate, &c., are forms commonly employed 
in speaking ; but I think it erroneous to assert that these 
are the second person singular used for the plural; they 
are merely somewhat irregular syncopations of the 
corresponding grammatical forms. With regard to the 
statement that the use of the grammatical forms instead 
of these idiomatic ones is now considered pedantic, I 
must eay that it is partly true, only, however, in speak- 
ing; no one would now employ them in writing. If 
examples are found in old writers, it is because formerly 
it was idiomatic Tuscan (or rather Florentine), and was 
considered in every way grammatical ; in strict conform- 
ity with the maxim, L’uso fa legge; ‘Custom becomes 
law.’ And, as I have said, it is only partly true even with 
regard to speaking, as every well-educated person, when 
not engaged in purely domestic conversation, avoids 
these syncopated idiomatic forms of the imperfect indica- 
tive. The question is thus rendered almost futile, seein 
tbat the use of the syncopations does not extend bey 
vulgar or domestic language (linguaggio volgare e casa- 
lingo), and every one is master in his own house. 

“ The substitution of the imperfect indicative (but not 
of the present conjunctive) for the imperfect conjunctive, 
which is commonly made in French, is, nevertheless, a 
somewhat analogous case, as that irregularity (sgram- 
maticatura) in French, like the above-mentioned idio- 
matic forme in Italian, is the outcome of popular taste, 
which, in these instances, has rejected the grammatical 


| forms on account of their being cacophonous. For this 


same reason our populace also dislike the first person 


| plural of the imperfect indicative, for which they sub- 
| stitute the third person singular along with the pro- 


nominal particle s: (¢.9., Noi si diceva cosi, instead of Not 
dicevame cosi). And as this idiomatic form has passed 
into the grammar, and is not only adopted in familiar 
conversation by people of culture accustomed to speak 
correctly, but is also used in writing according to the 
degree of importance ascribed to the subject, it appeara 
to me that the idiomatic form of the second person should 
likewise be accepted as grammatical, as it also is the 
spontaneous creation of the people, and, consequeatly, 
natural and living. 

“As for the supposition that the idiomatic forms 
above referred to, dicevi, avevi, &c., in place of dicevate, 
avevate, &c., are only used when voi is employed for tu, 
it is quite erroneous, Suffice it to say that if such were 
the case these forms would be found to be very rarely 
employed in Florence, precisely where voi is used less 
than in any other Italian city, whilst, on the contrary, 
the form is peculiarly a Florentine one. 

“TIT therefore observe with pleasure that what Ma. 
ADAMs quotes from our Nannucci quite agrees with the 
opinion I expressed in beginning these brief observa- 
tions; this opinion I bad formed in perusing Mr. Youna’s 
article on the question and before reading the following 
one containing the quotations referred to. On this ques- 
tion I am, therefore, quite in agreement with the 
—— from Nannucci and with Mr. ApaAms’s de- 

uctions therefrom, 

“ These remarks appear to me to reply also to what is 
said on the subject in‘ N. & Q.’ of April 15 last. But I 
may add that the question as to the syncopated forms 
avevi, dicevi, eri, &c., being used more or less in speaking 
to one or more persons, seems to me to be not only easily 
anewered, but frivolous. It can only appear worth con- 
sidering on the supposition that these forms are the 
singular used for the plural; but on examination it is 
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seen that they are syncopated plural forms contracted 
through combination (or, so to speak, casually) and re- 
duced to the same form as the singular, a fact which 
disposes of the matter. The substitution of the plural 
form for the singular, or vice vers4, would be, in fact, an 
error little short of impossible for our illiterate speakera, 
because the idea is so inherent in the words, that to effect 
a substitution of these the idea itself would require to be 
misunderstood, a thing which could not occur, particu- 
larly in the use of verbs which in their conjugation 
convey ideas known toevery one. The forms of the verb 
in the mouth of the people may, indeed, be incorrect, 
as andonno for andarono, ebbesti for avesti, venghino for 
vengano, but not substituted for one another, save, per- 
baps, in some individual case. 

“With respect to the question of voi in speaking to 
the king, it is quite the case that this form is used either 
in writing or speaking in official, representative, or 
dedicatory style; but as the usual vocative form is Vostra 
Maesta, it consequently follows that the third person 
requires to be employed, as it is the attribute Majesty 
which ie understood to be addressed, and one would 
therefore say, for example: La Maesta Vostra si com- 
piaccia accogliere, &c, The participles and adjectives 
agree, of course, in this case with the title, and are con- 
sequently feminine. Conversiag with the king or queen 
Lex is used, a8 in speaking to any lady or gentleman, but 
with a frequent interpolation of the vocative Maesta or 
Vostra Maesta. This at least I believe to be the mode 
of address, although I have not personally had the 
honour of acquiring practical experience of the usage.” 

A hasty reperusal of the whole discussion brings 
me to the conclusion that exact grammatical con- 
struction in Italian is not to be looked for from 
even the best speakers, nor do Italian gram- 
marians appear to agree upon what such con- 
struction really is. Diez, writing on this subject 
in his ‘ Vergleichende Grammatik,’ remarks :— 

“* Nicht ohne Wahrheit ist darum Foscolo’s bekannter 
Ausspruch: L’italiana ¢ lingua letteraria, fu scritta 
sempreée non mai parlata ; denn selbst der Gebildete 
bedient sich, wenn die Sitte nicht der Gebrauch der 
lingua letteraria verlangt, iiberall seiner Mundart.” 

In the last note on this subject, through an 
evident inadvertence on the part of the writer, 
‘ Dr.” instead of ‘‘ Mr.” appears before my name. 

J. Youne. 

Glasgow. 


Weppinec Wreatus (8% §. iii, 229, 332, 418; 
iv. 35, 195).—Neither did I begin the controversy 
concerning the claim to use the title ‘* Catholic,” 
and on this point I say no more. But why is the 
‘Catholic Dictionary’ a ‘‘ dangerous authority to 
quote” concerning “wedding wreaths”? The 
fact that one of its authors was not always a 
Catholic, and that the other is not now a Catholic, 
does not interfere with the learning or historical 
accuracy of the book. So far as doctrinal matters 
go it has the imprimatur of the highest eccle- 
siastical authority ; but with doctrinal matters 

N. & Q.’ is not concerned. If the ‘ Catholic 
Dictionary ’ is wrong on points of fact concerning 

wedding wreaths,” or anything else, let the mis- 
takes be pointed out. Of course, in using the 
phrase ‘‘Securas judicat orbis terrarum” I was 


‘thinking of the Christian world, as I suppose were 


Cardinal Newman and St. Augustine before me. 

See ‘ Apologia pro Vita Sua,’ by Newman, original 

edition, pp. 211, 212. Gerorce ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Heratpic (8 §. iv. 149).—I should blazon 
these two French coats as follows: (1) Gules, six 
billets argent, three, two, and one, a chief of the 
second ; (2) Or, a chief azare, charged with a 
dexter arm vested in a fanon (or fannel, or priestly 
maniple) ermine. I imagine that this blazon, to 
be strictly complete, ought to conclude with the 
words “brochant sur tout,” meaning that the 
fanon hangs down over the field of the escutcheon. 
This second coat appears to be that of Villiers de 
l'Isle Adam, and admits of a few words of 
remark, The French term dextrochére is evi- 
dently from the hybrid Latin dextrocherium, 
which means, not “a dexter arm,” but a bracelet 
worn on the right wrist, alike by women and by 
men. A sketch of one may be seen in Anthony 
Rich’s ‘Roman and Greek Antiquities,’ from a 
painting at Pompeii. Julius Capitolinus, a third 
century writer cited in White and Riddle, tells us 
of the Emperor Maximinus I. that the circum- 
ference of his thumb was so great that his wife’s 
bracelet (dextrocherium) served him for a ring. 
In French heraldry, however, dextrochire has, I 
believe, only the meaning of “a dexter arm.” 

The English words fanon and fannel may be 
found in ordinary dictionaries, with the meaning 
(inter alia) of “‘an embroidered scarf worn about 
the left arm of a Roman Catholic priest in cele- 
brating Mass.” If I had Daniel Rock’s ‘Church 
of Our Fathers’ I should look for it there. I do 
not remember to have met with either of these 
words, nor yet with the thing itself, in English 
heraldry. The Benedictin editors of Ducange say: 
“ Fanonnus, as fano=the priestly maniple”; and 
quote from an inventory of a.p. 1419, “ tres albs 
parate cum duabus stolis, uno fanonno, et duobus 
coleriis.” The heraldic fanon is supposed to have 
come originally from an ornamental hanging sleeve 
(the origin, likewise, of the maunche in English 
heraldry); but the form given to the fanon in 
French arms is exactly that of the ecclesiastical 
maniple, as in the escutcheon of Villiers de l’Isle 
Adam now before me. 

Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 

Sherburne Lodge, Birkdale. 

The blazon in English of the two French coats 
would appear to be (1) Gu., six billets, three, two, 
and one, and a chief, arg.; (2) Or, on a chief az., 
issuant from the dexter a vested arm, pendant 
therefrom a manipule ermine. The tincture of the 
arm seems wanting, and I take it that by “fauon” 
is meant fanon. A. V. U. 


The two French coats of arms should be thus de- 
scribed in English, viz.: “ Gules, six billets argent, 
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three, two, one, a chief of the second ; Or, on a chief 
azure a dexter arm habited with a maunch ermines. 
The word in the last coat written “‘ fauon,” should 
be fanon. G. L. G. 


Wrors (8 §, iii. 407; iv. 133).—Mr. Wit- 
LIAMs is wrong in supposing that Lady Mary 
Wroth bad by her first husband any child to 
survive infancy. All the printed pedigrees of 
this family which I have consulted are erroneous, 
with the exception of the Visitation of Essex, 1612 
eer Soc., xiii. 330), and Morant’s ‘ Essex’ 
i. 163, 165; ii. 519). Perhaps the most incorrect 
is in Robinson’s ‘ Enfield,’ p. 148. It is just as well 
for genealogists that Dr. Marshall has omitted the 
latter reference from his ‘ Guide.’ 

Sir Robert Wroth, Knt., representative for 
Middlesex in the last Parliament of Elizabeth, and 
the friend of Ben Jonson, died at his seat of 
Loughton, in Essex, on Monday, March 14, and 
was buried in Enfield Church, March 16, 1613 
(O.S.), aged about thirty-seven, leaving by the 
Lady Mary, his wife, an only child, James, then 
aged five weeks. This son survived till he was 
two years and five months old, and died at Lough- 
ton aforesaid July 5, 1616, his mother then there 
residing in her jointure house. At his death John 
Wrotb, next brother of Sir Robert, inherited 
Durants, in Enfield, and all other lands of said 
Robert save those assigned in jointure to the Lady 
Mary under her marriage settlement. This John 
is styled ‘‘a Captain” in the visitation ; he had 
younger brothers Thomas, 0.s.p., and Henry, of 

oodbury Hill, co. Herts. Henry married Jane, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Harris, of Malden, co. 
Essex, Knt. I think that Henry Wroth, of 
Durants, knighted Sept. 15, 1645, was a son of 
John Wroth, but I have no positive proof. 
(Authorities for the foregoing, Inq. P. M. Wards, 
bundle 20, No. 229, upon the death of James 
Wroth, infant ; will of Sir Robert Wroth, dated 
March 2, 1613, proved June 3, 1614 (P.C.C. 60 
an and pedigrees in the Visitation of Essex, 

612.) 

In searching for Lady Mary’s second husband, it 
should, of course, be borne in mind that if he were 
a commoner she would to the end of her life be 
styled “the Lady Mary Wroth,” or “My Lady 

roth.” 

Dame Margaret Hawkins (relict of the celebrated 
admiral), by will, dated April 23, 1619 (P.C.C., 
3 Dale), bequeaths “‘to the Hon* Lady Mary 
Wroth a gilt bowl price twenty pounds.” 

OC. E. Gitpersome- Dickson. 

8, Morrison Street, 8.W. 


The attribution of two sons to Sir Robert and 
the Lady Mary Wroth seems to have been an error 
on Gwillim’s part; for in the Ing. p.m. (14 
Jac. I.) taken on the death of their infant son 
James, an uncle was found to be his heir, being 


brother and heir of Sir Robert, father of the said 
James. This uncle, John Wroth, died childless ; 
Sir Henry, who married Anne Maynard, was his 
nephew; another nephew, named John, had issue 
John, who married Elizabeth, a younger sister of 
his uncle, Sir Henry’s wife. Like Mr. Wittiams, 
I have never come across any notice or indication of 
asecond marriage, though there was once gossiping 
talk of a match which did not come off ; but the 
citation in my original query seems to point to one, 
since there was no son of the first marriage to enjoy 
the “ brave living.” W. C. W. 


Hypatia iv. 106, 153).—The fifteenth 
epistle of Synesius is addressed ‘‘To the Lady 
Philosopher.” This was, of course, his intimate 
friend Hypatia. It is as follows:— 

“ T have been so exceedingly ill, that I have need of a 
Hydroscope. Desire it to be fabricated (yaXcevOjva) 
and purchased for me, It is a cylindrical tube, having 
the form and size of a playing pipe. This receives on a 
certain straight line the incisions by which we examine 
the gravity [pornyv, MS. pony] of waters. For a cone 
placed on it evenly covers it at one end so that both the 
cone and the tube have a common base. Now this same 
is the little weight, When, therefore, you let down the 
pipe into water, it will stand upright, and enable you to 
reckon the incisions. But these are indications of the 
gravity [ MS. the aforesaid 

It is plain from this that Hypatia did not invent 
the instrument. For Synesius would have known 
that, and not thought it needful to describe it 
exactly. 

The false reading, “flowing” for gravity, led early 
interpreters to mistake this for a clepsydra. But 
in that case the water should have been put into 
the pipe, to run out at the point of the cone, and 
not the pipe put into the water as described above, 
nor would a weight have been necessary. Besides, 
the tube should have been transparent, whereas 
the word used for its fabrication shows that it 
was to be of light metal. The illness, referred to 
again in the next epistle, also to Hypatia, shows 
that a hydrometer was intended. 

J. Quarry, D.D. 


The Hypatia who is said by Synesius to have 
invented the hydrometer was undoubtedly the 
learned lady who came to such a cruel end at 
Alexandria (her birthplace) in a.p. 415. But 
there appears reason to think that she was anti- 
cipated long before (see ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
ninth edition, vol. xii. p. 536 note), though little 
use seems to have been made of such an instru- 
ment until its reinvention nearly in its present 
form by Boyle in 1675. W. T. Lyny. 

Blackheath. 


In Beckmann’s ‘History of Inventions,’ re- 
printed in Bohn’s series, is a long and rambling 
article on the ‘Hydrometer’ (ii. 161), in which 
the invention is assigned to Hypatia of Alexandria 
(thus confirming Mr. Lyrwn’s correction), by 
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Synesius, in his letters to the lady. Attempts are “was Barbarously murdered on Sunday the 12th 
also made to deprive her of the honour of the in- of February, 1681/2—vide M.I. in Westminster 
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vention, by quoting other authorities, one of whom | 


says :— 


Abbey, et pone sub ‘Cause of Death’ (8 S. ii. 
428, 533 ; iii. 76, 154, 274, 355, 498)—at the in- 


“It [the hydrometer] was known at her time, and was | stigation of Count Konigsmark, as it is thought, 


made at Alexandria; but it seems not to have been very 
common, as Synesius wrote to Hypatia to procure him 
one, and even thought it necessary to give her a de- | 


scription of it.” 


Though well known in the fifth century, the 


instrument was lost in the darkness of the Dark 


because that nobleman had become enamoured of 
his victim’s youthful bride. The next year, being 
by that time seventeen, she took to herself as a 
third husband Charles (Seymour), ‘“‘the Proud 


| Duke of Somerset,” K.G., by whom she had 
| thirteen children. One of these, 


Ages, and not until the end of the sixteenth cen- | married Sir William Wyndham, who is hono 


tury was it found again, or reinvented, 
C. Tomttxson. 
Highgate, N. 


§. iv. 89, 178).—In 
the ‘ Life of Bishop Doyle,’ by FitzPatrick, Dublin 
Duffy (vol. i. p. 14), an account is given of a 
thatched chapel, in which he made his vows of 
poverty, celibacy, and obedience :— 

“The Convent and Chapel of Grantstown [co. Wex- 
ford] formed an old, unpretentious, thatched structure, 
furnishing an instance of the modest efforts made by 
Catholic Ireland in penal days to assert its ancient faith. 
Another Augustinian chapel, at Callan, was built of mud ; 
and the roof falling in one day during Mass, the congre- 
gation had to support it with their bands and shoulders 
until Father Grace, a venerable old Friar, completed the 
holy sacrifice,” 

Dr. Doyle finished his studies in Portugal, 
and we read (vol. i. p. 86):— 

“ What a contrast did the splendours of Alcobaco and 
Santa Cruz present to the mud walls of Callan Convent, 
or the thatched rafters of Grantstown Chapel.” 


M. B. B. 


Let me supplement the notes already printed by 
referring to examples collected in the Yorksh. 
Archeol. Journ., x. 73, and to Bramston and 
Leroy’s ‘ Historic Winchester,’ 1882, p. 303. 

W. C. B. 

Ancuer Famity(8" §. iii. 408, 491).—The monu- 
ments in Hale Church, Hants,give an account of two 
members of this family (Thomas and Henry) and 
their wives. Five of them are buried in a vault 
in the above-named church. Thomas bought the 
manor of Hale; he was youngest son of Thomas 
Archer, of Umberslade, born 1668. This branch 
of the family became extinct in 1788. XCI. 


Trttep Lapies Marriep (8* §. iv. 45, 
114).—Bess of Alnwick bested both Bess of Judah 
and “ Bess of Hardwicke.” Lady Elizabeth Percy 
(Baroness Percy, j.p.) only surviving child and 
sole heiress of Joceline, eleventh Earl of North- 
umberland, married in 1679, being then but four- 
teen, Henry (Cavendish), Earl of Ogle, the great- 
great-grandson of “Bess of Hardwicke”; who dying 
Nov. 1, 1680, his “‘ relict” was married cir. Dec. 2, 
1681, to “‘Tom of Ten Thousand.” But before 


she was of an age for consummation, Mr. Thynne | 


by Pope with the couplet,— 
That Wyndham, just to freedom and to throne, 
The master of our passions, and his own. 

The Lady Catherine Wyndham is said to be the 
identical heroine of whom we have all heard, 
buried when in a trance, with her jewellery upon 
her, and revivified by an avaricious carpenter. 
Her picture at Winsford Rectory penes Mr. Tripp. 
The Duchess of Somerset died in 1722, aged fifty- 
seven, and I think I have shown that her matri- 
monial career was fully as wonderful as that 
achieved by the Misses Braham and Hardwicke. 
An earl’s daughter, the sole heiress of the princely 
house of Northumberland, a baroness in her own 
right, a Cavendish spouse at the age of fourteen, 
Mrs. Thynne of Longleat the next year, a murder 
by a foreign count on her behalf, and at the age of 
seventeen mated to the proudest nobleman in the 
kingdom. 

It remains for another cuttle-fish to go one 
better or—wait for Miss Cissy Loftus. 

Authorities, a Peerage with a good many book 
marks, and the on dit of the third week in August- 
the-Canicular, viz., 1893. 

C. E. 

8, Morrison Street, S.W. 


Burke, in his ‘Anecdotes of the Aristocracy,’ 
states that Lady Cathcart, on marrying her fourth 
husband, Hugh Macguire, had inscribed, by way 
of posy,’ %.¢., motto or poesie,” within the 
hoop of her wedding ring :— 

If I survive, 
I will have five. 
Shakspeare thus alludes to the custom of having 
an inscription on a ring (‘ Hamlet,’ IIT. ii.) :— 
Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring? 

Helen, we read in classic story, had only three 
husbands, Menelaus, Paris, and Deiphobus, and 
yet is called by Aischylus in the ‘ Agamemnon,’ 
roAvdvopos audi yvvatkds, v. 62. Bat several 
commentators are of opinion that this means “a 
much-wooed wife,” having reference to the number 
of her suitors, and not of husbands. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Kean tn 1805 iv. 204).—Mr. Watter’s 
note of Kean’s appearance] as Octavian in ‘ The 
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Mountaineers,’ Feb. 15, 1805, is valuable as a 
further proof, if proof were wanting, of Kean not 
having been at Eton. Mr. Hawkins, in bis ‘ Life 
of Edmund Kean,’ writes as follows: ‘‘ During 
the interval which represents the exact length of 
time that Edmund is said to have remained at 
Eton, we lose all trace of him.” The correspond- 
ence in Fraser's Magazine, 1833 should have 
buried the question. The myth was never worth 
much ; and it is impossible for Edmund Kean to 
bave gone through a three years’ curriculum at Eton 
without his personality being established by the 
* School Lists.’ Ropert Watters. 


Tur Rev. Taomas Garratt, M.A. (8S. iv. 48, 
91, 171).—In reply to Mr. Cooper, I have pleasure 
in giving the text of the address as signed and pre- 
sented to Mr. Garratt, by five hundred of the 
Wilmslow parishioners in 1829 :— 


“The Parishioners of Wilmslow, in the county of 
Chester, deeply regretting the probability that the 

astoral superintendence and friendly attentions of the 

ev. Thomas Garratt, M.A., their present Curate, may 
speedily be withdrawn from them, conceive it would be 
highly unjust to permit that gentleman to take his final 
adieu without expressing their sense of his public and 
private worth. Inthe warmth and energy of bis pulpit 
instructions, the moral and devotional tenour of his truly 
Christian doctrines, in his example as a trainer of youth 
in the way they should go, as a comforter of the afflicted 
and a support of the needy, in his laudable activity to 
promote the welfare of this parish, and to serve our best 
interests, individually and collectively, in bis domestic 
capacity and social qualities—we acknowledge ourselves 
to have found edification and benefit, and he»rtfelt satis- 
faction, which have not been surpassed under the ministry 
of any predecessor of bis, nor are likely to be under any 
successor ; and we request him to accept this respectful 
testimony of a gratitude and attachment too sincere to 
fade from our hearts and memories, and to assure him- 
self that our cordial wishes for his future professional 
usefulness, and for the success he e0 fully merits, will 
attend him unabated through life. 

“ Wilmslow, April 16th, 1829.” 


With the exception of the date regarding Mr. 
Garratt’s institution to the Audley vicariate, the 
facts stated by Mr. Hipwett are correct. It was 
Jan, 18, 1833 that he was inducted as Vicar of 


| Audley (not Feb. 18, 1833, as stated by Mr. Hir- 


WELL). There can be no question as to the month 

being January, as I possess the document appoint- 

ing him to the living, also a letter from Mr. 

Hubert Courtney Hodson, Diocesan Registrar, 

Lichfield, which likewise gives the date Jan. 18, 

1833. Cuas. F, Forsnaw, LL.D. 
Winder House, Bradford. 


| I have often heard old folk who lived in Audley 
_ during Mr. Garratt’s residence speak with pleasure 
of him ; and among their tales is one telling that 
an old parishioner, seeking an interview at the 
vicarage, and not wishing to approach the main 
entrance, inquired “the way to Mr. Garratt’s 
backside.” Mr. Garratt often repeated this with 
amusement. It may thus serve to illustrate one 
| side of his character, and to record an odd, but not 
local expression. Rs. Re. 
wton. 


I think that to Dr. Forsnaw’s excellent bio- 
grapby of the above reverend gentleman ought to 
be added the fact that at the beginning of 1891 
Dr. Forsnaw issued a ‘Life’ of Mr. Garratt, 
pp. 368, together with the whole of his poetical 
| works, Watrer J. Kaye, M.A. 


| “Are-paccer” (8 §S. iii, 387, 436, 494 ; iv. 
| 32, 131, 196).—The examples given by Mr. ADams 
'do not take us a bit nearer to the proof of the 
existence of a special and peculiar weapon known 
as “ale-dagger.” The two new quotations men- 
| tion ‘‘ bum-dagger,” but, like that from Holinshed, 
say nothing about “ale-dagger.” Of course, 
|“ bum-daggers” and “‘long daggers” and swords 
| with basket-hilts might be used in quarrels over 
_ale, and doubtless often were. 


One would think that an address containing | When Harrison writes of “two daggers or two 
such a large number of signatures would have | rapiers in a sheath [one sheath, mind you] always 
been preserved by some members of his family ; | about them,” he says nothing of one being longer 
but after most careful inquiry I am unable to find than the other, specially designed for ale-brawls, 
any trace of it. It will doubtless be in the pos- | but says they “ are of great length.” 
session of some collector of local Cheshire relics. What with their swords, their short daggers, 
Perhaps it will not be out of place to state here that | their long daggers, their bum-daggers, and other 
some few months ago I discovered some distant | cut-throat trifles, they could not need an “‘ale- 
relatives of Mr. Garratt’s, who handed to me his | dagger” also. They would seem to have gone 
diploma of M.A. together with bis ordination | about covered with daggers, as “Baron Trenck 
certificates and the parchments instituting him to | was said to have been with padlocks.” If a weapon 
the different curacies and livings he held from time | existed with such a ruffianly name, it must have 
to time. Relative to the diploma, I showed it a | been mentioned by some serious writer ; and the 
short time ago to my friend Prof. Stewart, D.D., | great army of “ workers” for the ‘N. E. D.’ must 
Secretary of the Senatus, University of Aberbeen, | have been able to unearth more than one specimen, 
and to other members of the staff of that seat of | and that only a slang one. Let Mr. Apams pro- 
learning, and they informed me that, though of | duce it, and there is an end of the matter. 
comparatively recent date, it was the only docu-| To take gravely words used by scurrilous “slang- 
ment they had ever seen emanating from King’s | whanging” pamphleteerers, and to give them as 
College, bearing the ancient seal of the University, | examples of English, by the side of words from 
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Tyndale, Coverdale, Hooker, Bacon, &c., appears 
to be a mistake, and encumbering the great dic- 
tionary with confusing matter it had better be 
without. 

If every jocular or serio-comic term is to be 
enshrined in the ‘ N. E. D.’ there will be no end 
to it, and we may expect to find in future parts of 
that learned and colossal work the following other 
names for a dagger : “toothpick,” “toaster,” “dish- 
scraper,” “‘rib-tickler,” “frog-spitter,” &c., of 
all of which I could, without much trouble, find 
examples, R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

This question has assumed an undue importance 
from the attacks made by R. R. on the‘ N. E. D’ 
I am desirous to close the discussion for myself, and 
crave space, therefore, to say that, if he is still dis- 
satisfied, the following quotation from another of 
Nash’s tracts cannot fail to convince him of his 
error. 

The quotation I have to make is from the Shake- 
speare Society’s edition of ‘ Pierce Pennilesse,’ 

. 55, where, treating of “the discommodities of 
runkennes,” Nash appeals to his readers thus :— 

“Gentlemen, all you that will not haue your 
braynes twice sodden, or your flesh rotten with the 
dropsie, that loue not to goe in greasie dublets, stockings 
out at the heeles, and weare ale-house daggers at your 
backes, foraweare this slavering brauerie.”’ 

It is perhaps needless to add that the italics are 
mine. F. Apams. 


Although it does not throw light on the mean- 
ing of “ ale-dagger,” there is a passage in ‘ Kenil- 
worth,’ ch. iv., which may interest Mr. ApAms, as 
it shows that Scott thought the dagger-hilt was 
sometimes used as a mace or loaded boxing-glove : 
**Out with you, before my dagger’s hilt and your 
costard become acquainted.” The dagger, in 
fighting, was held in the left hand, to parry a thrust 
or stop a blow, so it is very likely the hilt would 
be made strong and basket-shaped in order to pro- 
tect the knuckles. It may have been a custom 
with cutters and such like to carry heavily weighted 
knuckle-dusters of this sort for purposes of offence 
and defence in their ale-house brawls, With sucha 
weapon they could stun a man without endangering 
his life, as they would have done had the dagger 
point been used. G. J. 


Recisters OF BaprisMs PERFORMED BY Lay- 
men (8" S. iii. 448; iv. 13).—Midwives were 
formerly licensed to their office by the Ordinary, 
and upon such occasion made oath that they 
would not lay supposititious children in the place 
of natural ones, nor use sorceries nor enchant- 
ments in the time of woman’s labour, neither 
would hurt the child or destory it, baptizing 
the infant new born. Strype (‘ Annals,’ vol. i. 
pt. ii. No. 537) gives the text of the oath required of 
one Eleanor Pead, citing the same from Archbishop 


'of James Campion buried y* 15 Oct. 1628.” 


Parker's register. The clause relating to baptism is 
as follows :— 

“ Also that in the Ministration of the Sacrament of 
Baptism in the time of necessity I will use apt and the 
accustomed words following or the like effect I christen 
thee in the name of the Father the Son and the Holy 
Ghost and none other profane words and that in such 
time of necessity in baptising an infant born and pour- 
ing water upon the head of the same infant I will use 
pure and clean water and not any rose or damask water 
or water made of any confection or mixture and that I 
will certify the curate of the parish church of every such 
baptising,” 

The following extracts from divers parochial 
registers seem to be to the point :— 

“St. Finn Barr's Cathedral, Cork —9° Nov., 1685, 
Joana Toogood uxor Jooloffe Twogood de Civit. Corck, 
licentiata fuit obstetrix infra Civit. et Dioces. Corcag.” 

Staplehurst, Kent. —‘‘ 1547, Ther was baptised by the 
midwyffe, and so buryed, the childe of Thomas Gold- 
ham, called Creature.” 

St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford,—* 1563, July 17, Bap- 
tizata fuit in wdibus Mri. Humfrey filia eius que 
nominata fuit Creetura Christi.” Same day, “ Creatura 
Christi filia Laurentii Humfredi, Sepulta fuit eodem 


die. 
St. Oswald’s, Durham.—March 22, 1700/1, “ Mary 


daughter of Mt Joseph Alport, Survey" for Births, bora 
10% March ; privately 22°; publickly certified 


This last register contains numerous entries of 
private baptism, periculo mortis, but it is impos- 
sible to say by whom performed ; the following, 
however, from the same parish, looks like a lay 
baptism :— 

“1703.—Anne daughter of M* John Walker attorney 
born 23" Feb., privately bapt at midnight, publickly 
March 1704.” 

Sometimes these ‘‘ Creatures” did not die at 
once 


Mancetter, co. Warwick.—“ A Creature of God, a sonne 
{In the 


margin, “the Chiil came from Rends of Hartshill and 


was bastard of years’). 
Stap!ehurst, Kent.—“* 1579 July 19, Marryed John 


Haffynden and Creature Cheseman yong folke.” 

See further ‘ Parish Registers in England,’ by 
R. E. Chester Waters, 1887, p. 36. 

C. E. 

8, Morrison Street, S.W. 

A. T. M, rightly remarks that there is found 
much variety in the methods of the clergy in regard 
to the registration of baptisms. This is true not 
only of baptisms performed by laymen. When I 
was ordained, some forty years ago, I was instructed 
by my first incumbent not to register any baptisms 
performed privately, unless the children so bap- 
tized were afterwards publicly received into the 
Church, Naturally thinking that he must know 
much better than I could know, I did for the first 
six months implicitly follow his instructions ; with 
the result that in a parish of 11,000 souls I bap- 
tized many infants whose baptism has never 
been recorded in the register. My experience in this 
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respect may prove a warning alike to ignorant 
incumbents and to young curates too ready to be- 
lieve in the omniscience of their superiors. 

H. T. Grirrits. 


The following entry from the parish register of 
Lapworth, Warwickshire, may be worth putting 
on record in connexion with the notes given at the 
last reference :— 

“1708.—John Morrice having been baptised in his 
infancy by a popish woman, and that Baptism being in 
y* Judgment of y* Bishop null and void, was baptised 
June 16" and confirmed y* same day.” 

The entry is in the handwriting of Edward 
Welchman, then rector, author of a book on ‘ The 
Thirty-nine Articles.’ R. Hupson. 


Date oF Execution iv. 
146, 216).—Peter Cunningham, in his ‘ London,’ 
endorsed by Mr. Wheatley in his enlarged work, 
_— ** Lyon’s Inn,” gives the lines on this subject 
thus :— 

“ They cut his throat from ear to ear, 
His brains they battered in; 
His name was Mr. William Weare, 
He dwelt in Lyon's Inn, 
Contemporary ballad attributed to Theodore Hook.” 

Probably the ballad in extenso may be found in 
the collection by James Catnach and others in the 
British Museum. The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ says: 
** Catnach is reported to have made over 5001. by 
the trial of Thurtell for the murder of Mr. Weare.” 
See under “ Catnach.” Rosert WaLrTeERs. 

Ware Priory. 


The lines that so impressed him are misquoted 
by Mr. Gress. They runs thus :— 
They cut his throat from ear to ear, 
His brains they battered in; 
His name was Mr. William Weare, 
He dwelt in Lyon's Inn, 
The lines were attributed to Theodore Hook— 
whether they belong to him or not I cannot say ; 
but their ghastly horror, coupled with the ballad 
simplicity, is worthy of a great pen. 
C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


Allow me to refer my friend Mr. Heyry H. 
Gress to ‘ Old Stories Retold,’ by Walter Thorn- 
bury, Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly, n.d., to a 
chapter ia the book (p. 274-290) containing a 
graphic account of this murder, and of the trial 
and execution of Thurtell at Hertford in December, 
1823. He belonged to a Norfolk family, had once 
served in the Marines, and his father had been 
Mayor of Norwich. I have frequently passed the 
pond into which the body of Mr. William Weare 
was thrown, and seen Gill’s Hill Farm, where the 
murder was committed. I have heard old people, 
who have long since passed away, say that no 
murder ever caused such a sensation in England 
as this. In those days newspapers were very few, 


and broadsides containing an account were hawked 

about in almost every town in the kingdom, and 

sixpenny chap-books, with coloured pictures of 

Thurtell, the pond at Radlett, and Gill’s Hill 

Farm. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Tue House ”=Livine Room S. iii. 449 ; 
iv. 93).—A literary illustration of this usage may 
not be amiss. In the last chapter of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’ containing Mrs. Dean’s graphic delinea- 
tion of Heathcliff’s agony, this paragraph occurs : 

“ As soon as he heard the other members of the family 
stirring he retired to his den, and I breathed freer. But 
in the afternoon, while Joseph and Hareton were at 
their work, he came into the kitchen again, and, with a 
wild look, bid me come and sit in the house ; he wanted 
somebody with him. I declined ; telling him plainly that 
his strange talk and manner frightened me, and I had 
neither the nerve nor the will to be his companion 
alone.” 

This speaks for the practice in the West Riding 
at the beginning of the century. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Your correspondent Mr. Edward Peacock, in 
his ‘Glossary of Words used in the Wapentakes of 
Manley and Corringham, Lincolnshire,’ has the 
following notice of this word ;— 

“ House.—The living-room of a cottage or small farm- 


house. ‘The cottages had only a Aouse and parlour. 
—Mackinnon, ‘ Acc. of Messingham,’ 1825, p. 25. 
Com. Linc. 


Verses Soveut (8 S. iv. 207).—‘ The Geese.’ 
The lines are in a small book called ‘ Prince, and 
other Narrative Poems,’ by Harriet F. Childe- 
Pemberton. A. Bippet.. 


“A sSNICK-A-SNEE ” (8 S, iv. 49, 133, 211).— 
I am quite familiar with the double paging of 
Dodsley’s ‘ Annual Register,’ of which I possess a 
complete set, from 1758 to the present year. I 
have again looked through the ‘ Chronicle’ of the 
volume for 1760, quoted by Mr. Parworrs, but 
cannot find the case he mentions. 

My copy is of the eighth edition, 1805 ; but I 
have always assumed that this was an exact tran- 
script of the volume issued in 1760. In this it 
seems I was mistaken. Will Ma, Parwortn 
kindly tell me what is the date of publication on 
the title-page of his copy ? 

Mr. APPERSON mentions that there is a refer- 
ence to snick and snee in Arbuthnot’s ‘ History of 
John Ball,’ but he does not say where it is to be 
found. It is in Nichols’s edition of Swift, 1803, 
vol. xxiii. pt. ii. chap. xxi. p. 276. 

Snick and snee is here used asa verb: “‘ He 
pulled out a case-knife, with which he used to 
snick and snee, and threatened to cut his own 
throat.” J. Dixon. 


Suaxspeare’s Brocraray iv. 104, 155). 
—On reperusing Mr. Henperson’s rejoinder there 
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appear to be one or two points that require further 
comment. When Mr. Henperson represents 
Shakspere separated from his “loved partner,” 
suffering from home-sickness (I beg ro mg nos- 
talgia) in the “ great capital,” he must surely be 
drawing upon his imagination for his facts. Shak- 

re, in his nineteenth year, married a woman con- 
siderably older than himself, and their first child was 
baptized six months after the marriage. Various 
excuses and explanations have been made on this 
point, and chiefly that the betrothal was regarded as 
conferring the rights of marriage. But as Prof. 
Gervinus remarks in his ‘Shakespere Comment- 
aries,’ ‘‘ This custom itself would witness rather to 
the moral license of the age than to the moral 
restraint of the couple.”* Soon after the marriage 
Shakspere settled in London, and seems for some 
time to have led a very free life, unrestrained by 
the thought of a “‘loved partner” at home. After 
two years she bore him twins, and they had no 
more children. What took place during the 
annual visits of the poet to Stratford we have 
scarcely any means of knowing. 

“ He had been carried away in his life with wild and 
unrestrained companions ; he had felt uncomfortable at 
home from an unhappy marriage; he followed a de- 
graced profession, degrading even in his own opinion ; 
he looked back repentantly...... upon the faults of an im- 
passioned nature, and struggled to shake them off.” — 
Gervinus, p. 470, 

But there is this significant circumstance to be 
noted in the poet’s will. He bequeaths tokens to 
many non-relatives, but he mentions none of the 
rs and leaves not a word of love for his 
wife. 

Gervinus finds in Shakspere’s dramas a number 
of references to the married state, including, of 
course, the passage in ‘ Twelfth Night ’:— 

Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself ; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband's a. 
.1v. 

And with what sorrowful confession does he add 
the reason—a reason which reflects little honour 
on the man :— 

For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 

More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn, 

Than women’s are. 

It is scarcely necessary to refer to the other 
points raised by Mr. Henperson after the sifting 
they have already received in these pages. Ger- 
vinus gives abundant evidence that Shakspere 
strove as early as possible to escape from his posi- 
tion as an actor, “desiring to live as a dramatic 
poet only”; also that Shakspere, like Molidre, 
wrote his dramas for the stage, and was indifferent, 
or even objected, to their being printed. This is 
stated and restated many times. “ Shakspere’s 


* P. 31 of the translation of 1883, 


works should properly only be explained by re- 
presentation. For that, and for that alone, were 
they written ” (p. 21). 

“Tf he polished isolated passages, and se lines 
but little (for with congenial actors but little depended 
upon these, in works only written for representation), 
we know well that he undertook very essential im- 
provements on a large scale, sometimes even completely 
remodelling his plays.”—P. 483. 

Mr. Henperson supposes that many of Shak- 
spere’s sonnets were addressed to his wife. He 
emphasises the “ Will” sonnets as being “evidently 
addressed” to her. May they not also as ‘‘ evi- 
dently” have been addressed to the gipsy-like 
woman with black eyes and hair, and a complexion 
“coloured ill,” in whose affections the poet was 
supplanted by his friend? And while resigning 
her to this friend, he tells her “‘he is thine and I 
myself mortgaged to thy will”; ‘ thou hast both 
him and me”; “thou hast thy will and Will to 
boot and Will in overplus.” C. Tomuixson, 


Cuartes STewakD, oF 
(2"4 S, vi. 327, 359; 8™ S. iii, 154, 195, 255, 358, 
396; iv. 95).—I think Vernon will find on recon- 
sideration that there is no inherent improbability in 
James Stewart having married a daughter of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel. James Stewart did not die in 
1650, as VERNON supposes. It was his father, Capt. 
Andrew Stewart, who is said to have died “about” 
1650. James Stewart’s elder brother Hugh must 
have married about 1670, as his fourth son was 
born in 1681 ; and the date of James Stewart’s 
marriage to Miss Shovel may, therefore, be placed 
at 1670-80, which involves no anachronism. But 
Vernon says that Cloudesley Stewart died 1718, 
and that his mother was an Elliott. This hardly 
gives time for Cloudesley to have been grandson of 
James ; but James may have married Miss Elliott 
as his second wife, and named her son after his 
first wife’s father. I shall be much obliged if 
VeRnoy will tell me what he knows about Cloudes- 
ley Stewart. Siema. 


New Jervsatem Cuvrce 1x Inn 
Fietps (8 §. iv. 167).—The followers of John 
Walker, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, who 
seceded from the Established Church in 1803, 
first met in Stafford Street, Dublin. Their largest 
church in 1819 consisted of about one hundred and 
thirty members, while there were ten or twelve 
smaller churches in country districts in Ireland. 
It was not till 1819 that Mr. Walker founded the 
church in Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and there he remained till his death, Oct. 25, 
1833. In 1821 he issued ‘A Brief Account of 


the People called Separatists,’ reprinted in his 
‘ Essays and Correspondence,’ edited by his fellow- 
worker, William Burton, 2 vols. 8vo., 1846, which 
will show that the editor of Coleridge’s ‘ Table 
| Talk’ was in error in imagining there was any 
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connexion between the New Church and Mr. 
Walker's followers. In doctrine and practice they 
were nearer the so-called Plymouth Brethren. 
Witt, T. Brooke. 
The organization accepting and promulgating the 
doctrines of Emanuel Swedenborg is self-styled 
“The New Jerusalem Church,” or, for brevity’s 
sake, ‘‘The New Church.” It may have been, 
now and again, nicknamed “The New Jeru- 
salemites ”—who knows? But I have several times 
seen this supposed nickname used when ‘‘ Sweden- 
borgians” could not have been meant. Such a 
case is furnished by the first of the two foot-notes 
from Coleridge’s ‘ Table Talk’ cited by your corre- 
spondent, where both names occur together in 
such wise as at least to prove them not synonym- 
ous in the editor’s mind. Hitherto, however, I 
have been unable to obtain any practicable clue to 
“The New Jerusalemites.” The New Church has 
never had a place of worship “ in the neighbourhood 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” Readers of Coleridge’s 
* Marginalia’ are well aware of his respectful 
attitude towards Swedenborg, and will note with 
approval the fact that the foot-note in question 
appears only in the first edition of the ‘Table Talk.’ 
In like manner the second of the two editorial 
notes quoted by your correspondent appears in the 
text of every edition subsequent to the first in a 
greatly modified form. This whole subject is 
treated at some length in an article which appeared 
in the weekly journal Morning Light (published 
at 36, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.) for 
Sept. 10, 1887, p. 361. It may be of interest to 
some of your readers if I add the news that the 
library of the Swedenborg Society has recently 
acquired a copy of Swedenborg’s ‘Regnum Animale’ 
and ‘(Economia Regni Animalis,’ both of which con- 
tain more or less copious MS. notes by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Cuartes Hicuam. 


Tennyson’s ‘ Crossinc THE Bar’ (8"§. ii, 446; 
iii, 137, 178, 315, 357, 416; iv. 94).—Notwith- 
standing that so much has been said on this pas- 
sage, the true meaning does not seem to have been 
made clear. It is thought the following may leave 
no doubt about it. 

The other day a friend called my attention to 
lines in ‘The Ancient Mariner’ as having a striking 
resemblance to those of Tennyson referred to above, 
and one can hardly read them without feeling 
sure that Tennyson must at least have caught the 
thought, to say nothing more, from this source. 
This does not seem to have been commonly noticed, 
and it may interest some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
have it pointed out. 

In regard to the pilot, all becomes clear and 
harmonious if we suppose that the bar Tennyson 
had in bis mind was rather an imaginary line across 
the month of the harbour or a bar of sand safely 
crossed under certain conditions of the tide, 


not one where the pilot’s aid was called in. The 
imagery, too, is more perfect and beautiful if we 
take the vessel to be a sailer, She comes in from 
the open sea, reaches the mouth of the harbour, and 
is safely within it ; but her destination is farther— 
the port itself, the land, the wished-for city from 
which she is yet separated by the smooth water. No 
more winds to drive, nor waves to toss, nor dangers to 
meet. The voyage is over; the sails are dropped ; 
she is helpless, and can go no further. Where only 
just before all was bustle and life, eager watching, 
care, and fear, there is pow a dead stillness, and the 
port must be reached by a strength to which she 
adds none ; were it not at hand she would yet be lost. 
At this point, however, the pilot is within reach ; 
he only awaits the beacon, or may be hastening 
forward even before it is given :— 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the Pilot's cheer. 

The Pilot and the Pilot's bey 

I heard them coming fast. 
All now depends on him. The voice is heard, “ All 
hail!” the dead stillness becomes also the stillness 
of peace. The pilot stands face to face. The 
worn, tossed, shattered, well-nigh sinking ship 
helpless passes from her own into his hands, and is 
borne away serenely to her longed-for rest. 

Regarded thus the analogy can hardly be more 

perfect or more beautiful, and there are none of 
those difficulties which have been raised inthis paper 
and the press generally. Ap Lisram. 


Sirver Swan (8 S. iii. 387, 417, 438; iv. 
15).—Humphrey de Bohun, who married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward II., in his will leaves 
200 marks and 2001. respectively for marriage 
apparel to his daughters, Alianore, wife of James 
Batler, Earl of Ormond, and Margaret, married to 
Hugh Courteneye, second Earl of Devon. “ An 
entire bed of green powdered with white swans,” 
the Bohun badge, &c. On the inlaid brass monu- 
ment of Eleanor Bohun, wife of Thomas of Wood- 
stock, Duke of Gloucester, are several shields, one 
on a field gules, a white swan. At the end border 
of brass are swans and fern leaves in alternate 
decoration—the fern leaves doubtless denoting the 
bed of green above and badge of the Barons de 
Fougeres (de Bohuns) of Brittany. 

T. Warrer Carey. 


Water Cromwett (8 §. iv. 88).—If there 
was a Walter Williams, alias Cromwell, in 1540, he 
would probably be a brother of Sir Richard Wil- 
liams, alias Cromwell, the progenitor of Oliver 
Cromwell. Morgan Williams, a Welsh officer in 
the service of Henry VII., married Katherine, 
daughter of Walter Crumwell, of Putney, and 
sister of Thomas, Earl of Essex, who was beheaded 
in 1540. One of Morgan Williams’s sons, if he 
had more than one, called himself Cromwell as 
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well as Williams. Morgan Williams hada brewery 
at Wandsworth and Mortlake, and later at Green- 
wich, apparently, He might easily have had a son 
of his father-in-law’s name, Walter. Oliver did 
not forget that he was a Williams when he wrote 
to his “cousin ” Williams of Aberpergwm, though 
the Williams families were of entirely different 
tribes. Morgan Williams came from the Taff 
Valley. 
Aston Clinton. 


“ Oor ”= Moxey (8" §. iv. 166).—We all know 
the proverb of “killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs.” Now egg in French becomes euf, 
and @uf pronounced or spelt in English becomes 
“oof.? Therefore “oof”’=the golden egg, and 
“oof- bird” =the bird that lays that most 
desirable egg. Surely ‘‘ oof” is but a cockney way 
of pronouncing uf, for the proverb, remember, is 
of French origin. L. J. Fiss. 

Bathampton. 


At Oxford the French of Stratford-at-Bow is 
still spoken, and there the goose that lays the 
golden egg has long been known as the “ oof-bird.” 
An undergraduate in financial straits says that the 
“ oof-bird” has flown away. There are no longer 
any eufs, there is no oof.” 

H. Brackensury. 


** Grass-wipow ” (8" S. iii, 426 ; iv. 37, 75).— 
“Veuve de Malabar” should be Veuve du Malabar. 
Lemierre’s tragedy, to which allusion is supposed 
to be made, was produced at the Francais so far 
back as 1770. W. F. WaLLer. 


[ The exact date was July 30. } 


‘*I’ve BEEN ROAMING ” (8 S, iv. 207).—This 
song was written by George Darley, and first 
appeared in his ‘ Lillian of the Vale,’ published in 
the London Magazine. ©. C. B. 


This will be found in ‘ The Songs of England,’ 
edited by J. L. Hatton, and published by Boosey 
& Co. The words are stated to be by George 
Soane, and the music by C. E. Horn, not ‘‘ Horne” 
as in the query. © MM. P. 


AvrtHors oF Quotations WaytTep (8" §. iv. 
209).— 
Down the broad vale of tears afar 
The spectral camp is fled ; 
Faith shining as a morning star, 
Our ghastly fears are dead. 
This is the concluding verse of Longfellow’s ‘ Belea- 
guered City.’ 
Fanned by the crimson wing of conquest 
is evidently a misquotation from ‘The Bard,’ by Gray :— 
Ruin seize thee ruthless king, 
Confu-ion on thy banners wait 
Tho’ fann'd by Conqueset’s crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state. 
W. W. Davies, 


atliscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A,, F.R.S. With Lord 
Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited by Henry B. Wheatley, 
F.S.A. Vol. iI. (Bell & Sons.) 

THe second volume of Mr. Wheatley’s ideal edition of 

Pepys carries the diary from April 1, 1661, to the close 

of 1662. This covers an edifying portion of Pepys’s 

career, and the additional extracts, now first given, 
enable us the better to follow his reformation. At the 
outset Pepys is in the way to be adrunkard. He spends 
his time drinking with the two Sir Williams (Penn and 

Batten), whom he has not yet learned to mistrust, goes 

to most of the new plays, and confesses with unction 

how often he kisses pretty Rebecca Allen, Not seldom 
do we find him going to work with his “head aching all 
day from last night’sdebauch.” When he takes to makin 

and observing “ his oaths” things are greatly mended, 
his estate is improved, and he touches over 680/. of the 

1,000/. he feels he ought to be worth. Very exemplary 

is his loyalty, though he is perhaps a little duller to read 

through his good behaviour. His neglect of the theatres 
is, indeed, a matter to be deplored, since, but for his 

“oaths,” our knowledge of the stage at that important 

if not too edifying epoch would have been far wider. Mr. 

Wheatley, whose care and capacity are alike admirable, 

marks the passages in which a word or more is missing. 

No great acuteness of perception is necessary in most 

cases to fill up the gaps, and greedy indeed of detail 

must be those who crave any more than is supplied. We 
have spoken already of this edition as superseding all 
others, and need only add that the second volume is in 
all respects worthy of the first. To read the delightful 
old gossip in this shape and with this amplitude of 
notes isa treat of high order. The portraits supplied 

— those of the Earl of Sandwich, K.G., and Mrs. 

epys. 


Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church.—Vol, VI. The Principal Works of 
St. Jerome. Translated by the Hon. W. i. Fremantle. 
(Oxford, Parker; New York, Christian Literature 
Company.) 

We have from time to time noticed these valuable quartos 

as they have appeared, and in each case have been con- 

strained to speak of them in high terms. In speaking of 
the several parts of a series like the present contrasts are 
out of place. We may say, however, that the volume 
before us will be found by the historical student of deeper 
interest than its predecessors. St. Jerome was a man of 
action; though of ascetic life, his eyes were ever fixed 
on the world he had left. And whata world it was! The 
old heathenisms were dying, but sacrifices still burnt on 
the pagan altars, and from the Atlantic to the Euphrates, 
from Britain to Lybia, the gods of Rome were still ob- 
jects of devotion. Jerome was the contemporary of 
Julian, the last of the heathen emperors. He lived to 
witness the definitive establishment of Christianity, and 
to hear of the sack of Rome by Alaric. We shall never 
understand the true position held by St. Jerome in the 
estimation of after ages if we do not take into account 
that it was he who made the Latin version of Holy 

Scripture known as the Vulgate, which was the Bible of 

the West for a thousand years, which is the foundation of 

all the Roman Catholic versions in modern languages 

_ which has influenced almost every Protestant trans. 

ation. 

Jerome's position is more that of a witness than an 
original thinker; to com him with Augustine or 


Chrysostom would be a rash absurdity. His function was 
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ina t degree that of a controversialist, of one who 

inked out with a vigour of language which has seldom 

een equalled what was the traditional religion he had 
received, The times in which he lived were full of 
strange heresies—superstitions which have long since 
died, wherein the teachings of the Gospel were some- 
times grotesquely blended with the old heathenisms, and 


at others were presented in strange union with those | 
modern philosophies which paseed themeelves off as the | 


teachings of the great age when Aristotle and Plato 
ruled the world of thought. 

Scholarship was a widely different thing when the 
fourth century was drawing toa close from what it is now. 
The highest attainments were then blended with the most 

uerile fancies ; but in Jerome, the most learned of the 

athers, we see almost nothing of this. His clear under- 
standing gave him a knowledge of the meaning of Holy 
Scripture almost unrivalled. Again and again, in reading 
his we come on thoughts which are popularly 
attributed to the critics of modern Germany. Knowing 
as he did the East and the West, the writings of Jerome 
are of inestimable value as bearing testimony to the 
beliefs of days far earlier than his own. We may be well 
assured that when he took the trouble of defending an 
opinion he had evidence before him of its remote tra- 
ditional antiquity, and that when he vituperated, as he 
was far too fond of doing, his wrath had been aroused by 
some modern invention. 


The Jews of Angevin England. By Joseph Jacobs. 
( Nutt.) 

Tuts is the most important volume that has yet appeared 
in the series known as “ English History from Contem- 
porary Writers,” From manifold sources, MS. as well 
as printed, Mr. Jacobs has extracted a mass of infor- 
mation of the most curious and interesting kind con- 
cerning the occupations and treatment of Jews in the 
twelfth century. Mr. Jacobs says that no other country 
could produce “such a volume for so early a period. 
This, having read it through from beginning to end, we 
can well believe. Deeply interesting is the account of 
the affluence of Aaron of Lincoln and others and the 
description of the persecution and massacres is harrowing. 
It is difficult to fancy a volume so unpretentious charged 
with so much curious matter. 


: an Essay on the Discovery of America by Madoc 
—- Gwynedd in the Twelfth Century, Edited by 
Lhywarch Reynolds. (Longmans & Co.) 
Ir is seldom wise to recur to the squabbles of the past. 
We therefore shall not give our readers the history of 
how this work came to be written. Those who are 
anxious to add a chapter to their copy of * Quarrels 
of Authors’ may learn all about it by turning to Mr. 
de’s preface. 
a Welsh prince, discover America in the 
twelfth century! For many generations it has been an 
article of faith among Welshmen that he was the first 
person from the old world who ever set foot on the 
shores of America. Southey thought the story not 
without some shred of probability, and wrote an epic, 
now seldom read, but well worth study, in which he 
deecribed the hero's adventures in Cambria and the 
New World. Poetry, however, is not history. We may 
value Southey’s poem and yet question the evidence 
on which it is based. 
Mr, Thomas Stephens, a learned Welsh scholar, whose 
‘ Literature of the Kymri’ has an assured place among 
Keltic students, was moved to investigate the Madoc 
story. For certain reasons, to which we shall not refer, 
he did not print the result of his labours. It would have 
been a great loss to literature if Mr. Reynolds had not 


rescued them from oblivion; for we know very few 
books, old or new, of a more scholarlike character. The 
Madoc legend branches off in many directions, Is there 
any evidence that the Cambrian hero ever put to sea at 
all, except as a fisherman; and is there the slightest 
proof that Welsh-speaking natives have been come upon 
by the European settlers in the New World? To both 
these questions Mr. Stephens gave a decided negative. 
His answer, however, was not that of an advocate, but 
of one who had weighed every fragment of the affirmative 
evidence which had been produced. No one but a 
scholar who bas the “terature of the Kymri at his 
fingers’ ends is competenc to give an answer to the first 
question; but as to the second, scholarship of an out-of- 
the-way character is not required. No one who bas 
acquired the power of weighing historical evidence (a 
faculty not so common as some persons think) can doubt 
that the stories about Welsh-speaking Indians are either 
falsehoods or mistakes, which deserve to be classed with 
the kraken and the mermaid. 

Mr, Stephens was not only an accomplished Welsh 
scholar, but also one who wrote English with great 
power. Apart from the special subject to which it is 
devoted, his essay is valuable as a specimen of historical 
argumentation, and for the various incidental facts which 
he has been called upon to mention. We have given 
from time to time in our columns specimens of the 
childish guesses which ignorant persons make regarding 
the derivation of words. Mr. Stephens furnishes a 
sample which beats anything recorded in our pages. It 
appears that America isa word of Welsh origin, “ formed 
from Ar myr uchel or ycha,” which means “ on the bigh 
or the furthest seas.” If this be not a jest, it is the 
most outrageous specimen of derivation-guessing with 
which we have ever come in contact. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


W. J. Charge (“ Golden Rose”’).—See ‘N, & Q.,’ 
present volume, p, , and references there given. 


Hrsersicus (“ Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores ”).—This is 
attributed to Giraldus Cambrensis, See ‘N,& Q.,’ 4thS, 
vii, 472. 

J. B.S. (* Danteiana "),—Received. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


REMOVAL 


OF 


Mr. THOMAS MORING, Heraldic Engraver, &c., begs to announce 
his REMOVAL from First Avenue Hotel buildings to 52, HIGH 
HOLBORN, LONDON, WC. (three doors West of First Avenue Hotel) 
Seals, Book-Plates. High-Class Stationery of every description 


T. MORING, 52, High Holborn, London, W.C. Established 1791 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of every book to be sent direct to the person 
by whem | it is required, ‘whose name and address are given 4; that 
purpose 
Bonaventura Piscator’s book called ‘ Rituale,’ printed at Venice, 1597 

Or the first volume only. 
EB. L. Garbett, 2%, N. 


0OKS BOUGHT. —To Exeoutors, Solicitors, &c. 

—HENRY SOTHERAN & 00., 37, Piccadilly, and 140, Strand, 
Second. band Booksellers, PURCHASE LIBKARLES, or Smaller Col: 
lections of Books, in town or country, and give — utmost value io 
cash; also value for Probate. value sent. 
Removals without trouble or expense to sellers. Libraries Catalogued 


and Arvenged. Establi 181 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode, 


LLUSTRATED LISTS of the following will be 
a on application to MARLBOROUGH, GOULD & CO., Old 
The ‘MARLBOROUGH PATENT PAMPHLET 

CASES," in 30 sizes, from 1s. to 3s, each. 

The ‘MARLBOROUGH PATENT MAGAZINE 
ye Cases for all leading Magazines, &c , Notes and 
The MARLBOROUGH PATENT CARD CATA- 

LOGUE CASES,’ in the form of a Book, with a Steel Rod and 

removable Cards, &c. Price 5s. and 6s.; postage, 6d. extra. 

The ‘MARLBOROUGH ADJUSTABLE BOOK 


COVER.’ Patent Paper Covers to slip on Volumes of any ordinary 
thickness. Specimen box, Is.; by post, ls. 3d. 


Of all Stati and Booksell 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IR K BECK BAN K, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London 
a> HALF PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
yable on demand. 
WO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
Deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a HUUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK sane with full particulars, it free. 
KANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


Wo DERS will never cease, we are told; but 

it cannot be denied that HOLLOW ING S PLLLS are the greatest 
wonder of modern times. They correct bile, prevent flatalency, cleanse 
the liver, and purify the system, strengthen the stomach, increase the 
appetite, invigorate the nerves, promote health, and reinstate the weak 
to an ardour of feeling never before experienced. The sale of these Pills 
throughout the globe astonishes everbody, convincing the most sceptical 
that there is no medicine equal to Holloway’s Fills for removing the 
complaints incidental to the human race. They are, indeed, a Diessing 
to the afflicted, and a boon to those who suffer from disorders, internal 
orexternal Thousands of persons have testified that by their use alone 
they neve & been restored to health after other remedies had proved 
unsuccessful 


In imperial Svo. Vol. I. (A—H), pp. 855, 
i" ODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. By 


FREDERIC BOASE nearly §.000 Concise Memoirs 
of Persons who have died since 1550. With an Index of the most inter- 
esting matter. 30s. net, carriage free. 

“Asa work of reference the book is ust what it should be.” 

Trmes, April 14th 
NETHERTON & WORTH, 
‘THE GENEALOGIST” S GUIDE. Together with 
a Catalogue of Parish Registers. By GEORGE W. MARSHALL, 

LL.D., Rouge Croix 

the = ont as the Subscription List is com- 
plete, a New Issue, private’ n lor subscribers only, li 
250 Copies, at 25s. carriage A 

Subscribers’ Names to be sent to Messrs. BILLING & SONS, London 
Printing Works, Guildford. The list of subscribers being nearly com- 
plete, an early application is necessary to secure a copy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
and QUERIES for APRIL 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th 24th, and JULY Sth containsa BIBLIOGRAPHY 
EARL of BEACON NSFIELD. This includes KEYS to ‘ VIVIAN 
GREY,” *‘CONINGSBY,’ * LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Breams's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


NOrzs and QUERIES for DeceMBER 10th and 
GRAPHY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 


Price of the Four Numbers, ls. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
JOHN C ae Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 
cery-lan 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS. —BOARD and RESI- 

DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close 

to Common, three minutes from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, Sas 
air.—R. G_, Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, fa 
for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, London 
the Lowther Arcade) 


BRAND & CO's 
BEEF 
BOUILLon. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STRERT, MAYPAIR, W. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHEN/EUM contains Articles on 

The NORTH-WEST FRONTIER of INDIA 

The JEWS of ANGEVIN ENGLAND. 

An ANTHOLOGY of CONTEMPORARY POETS 

A NEW HUNGARIAN DICTIONARY 

NEW NOVELS—The Scallywag, An Excellent Knave, The Trans- 
gression of Terence Clancy , The Princess Radna, Perdita, From 
Clue to Capture, The Venetian Secret , The Broadmoor Patient 

FRENCH LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 


The ‘ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY —' GOODY BLAKE 
and HARRY GILL’—GUILDENSTERN—The EVENING OPEN- 
ING of the BRITISH MUSEUM—LONDON—The AUTUMN PUB- 


LISHING SEASON 
Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE—Medical Books. Three Keprints, The Autumn Publishing 
Season ; Gossip 


FINE ARTS—Jules Bastien-Lepage , The Leland Club , Gossip 
MUSIC—The Worcester Festival , Gossip 
DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table , Gossip. 


The ATHEN_E£UM for September 9 contains Articles on 

CRAIK'S SELECTIONS from SWIFT 

TWO BOOKS of POETRY 

MALLESON on LORD CLIVE 

GOETHE'S MAXIMS and REFLECTIONS. 

TEN BRINK'S HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE 

The BOUK of COMMON PRAYER, 162 

MORAY BROWN’'S STRAY SPORT 

The SOURCES of TACITUS 

NEW NOVELS—Bay Ronald; Juanita, Joseph Zalmonah, A Norse- 
man’s Wooing; For One Season Only, To Let; Lord Lyntons 
Ward ; The Heirloom ; Sons of the Croft 

BYGONES.” 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE —STERNES BURIAL-PLACE — 
CHAUCER'S LOMBARDY JOURNEY—“GAUDPY GRENE™ in 
CHAUCER—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON—The VALUES 
of the RUPEE and LIVRE The POETS and the POETRY of 
the CENTURY '"—ALBERONI and ELISABETH FARNESE—The 
CALENDAR of PATENT ROLLS.’ 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE— Boyd on Coal Pite and Pitmen , Geographical Notes; Astro- 
nomical Notes , Anthropologica! Notes , Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Library Table , Illustrated Books ; Gossip 

MUSIC—Organ Music , Sir William Cusins, Gossip 

DRAMA—Gossqp. 


The ATHEN.EUM for September 16 contains Articles on 
The PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS to the BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
STEVENSON'S CATRIONA 
RENAN'S HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL 
O'CONNOR MORRIS'S RECOLLECTIONS 
The BOOK of LLAN DAV 
BRROWN'S OLD JOHN. 

SCOTTISH LOCAL HISTORY 

EGYPTOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON—COLERIDGE on QUAKER 
PRINCIPLES—The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—LANGAZE PAYE 
MAURICE—NOTE on WORDS WORTH—MR. JAMES TOOVEY 

Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE— The Rose in Antiquity; Library Table; Geographical 
Notes, Astronomical Notes, The Autumn Publishing Season 


FINE ARTS—Bell’s Review of Burne-Jones; Library Table ; Gossip 
MUSIC—The Worcester Festival , Gossip 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip 


The ATHENEUM for September 2 contains Articles on 

SPENCER'S PRINCIPLES of ETHICS 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

MADAN on BOOKS in MANUSCRIPT. 

BERNARD of CLAIRVAUX 

The RIPON MILLENARY RECORD. 

The BOOK of ENOCH 

CIVIL WAR STATE PAPERS 

SCOTTISH BALLAD POETRY 

FRANCE and ENGLAND, ¢. 159 

NEW NOVELS—The Crime of Maunsell Grange ; The Story of Abibal 
the Tsourian; The Martyrdom of Society; West Cliff, A Con 
quered Self; Something W rong 

RECENT VERSE—TRANSLATIONS—SCHOOL-BOOKS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

REMINISCENT CALAMITY, Sonnet by Theodore Watts—A BILIN- 
GUAL ORDINANCE of WILLIAM I —SAMUEL TAYLOK COLE- 
RIDGE— KIRK'S ‘SECRET COMMONWEALTH’ —The FIRST 
BYROX of NEWSTEAD ABBEY—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING 
SEASON — The VALUES of the RUPEE and LIVRE — The 
OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR — SPENCER'S ‘PRINCIPLES of 
ETHICS 


ALso— 


LITERARY 

SCIENCE—Hospitals and Asylums of the World; Library Table 
Ancient Cartography ; Astronomical Notes , Gossip 

FINE ARTS—Monuments primitifs des Iles Raléares; Library Table 
Numismatic Literature ; The Cambrian Archwological Association 
Gossip 

MUSIC—Library Table ; Choral Part-Music , Gossip 

DRAMA—Gossip. 
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